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“FIVE IMBG@REANT TEXTBOOKS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 





New American 
History 


Professor Hart presents an unusually broad- 


Hart’s 


minded, impartial treatment of great issues in 
Its study 
cannot fail to inspire the right ideals and foster 
patriotism. 


this new book for secondary schools. 


Emphasis is laid on the social and economic 
development of the nation rather than upon its 
~vars. Balance, clearness, vividness and human 
interest are strong characteristics of this book. 


Lewis and Hosic’s Practical 
English for High Schools 


This book emphasizes English for work in- 
stead of English for leisure. By constantly 
providing material which makes English a live 
part of the student’s life, it succeeds in doing 
away with self-consciousness and artificiality. 
In its thorough teaching of construction it leads 
the pupil to organize his ideas. He quickly un- 
derstands what he is to do, how he is to do it 
and he is made to feel that it is worth doing. 


The result is therefore efficiency. 





, 


Meras’ Le Premier Livre 
and Le Second Livre 


Each of these books is an elementary gram- 
mar and reader combined, presenting the work 
for a single half-year of high school. All the 
work in reading, grammar, conversation, and 
composition is based on two delightful stories, 
Sans Famille and Tour du Monde en Quatre 
Vingts Jours. In both books a truly French at- 
mosphere is created and French is provided that 
is natural, attractive and interesting. 


Bolenius’s Everyday English 
Composition 

The way in which this book combines origi- 
nality with practicality, and comprehensiveness 
with conciseness is most unusual. Its thorough 
organization and its wealth of material make 
the teacher’s work easy. It definitely stresses 
clearness and order, and interweaves English 
work with all the activities of the school. 

Oral composition is one of-the chief features 
of the book and is preceded by work in getting 
information. Throughout, the pupil is taught, 


first, how to think; then, how to express himself. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 
THE LATEST “DRIVE.” 

The latest German . offensive 
began on Sunday, June 9, and has 
been attended by some of the 
fiercest and most  sanguinary 
fighting of the whole war. As be- 
fore, such gains in territory as the 
Germans have made are wholly out 
of proportion to the enormous cost 
in men. Division after division of 
‘the attacking troops has been cut 
in pieces by the French gunners. 
Southeast of Montdidier, between 
Rudescourt and St. Maur, the 
French turned upon the Germans, 
and administered a severe defeat, 
recapturing some of the villages 
which the enemy had taken, and 
taking many prisoners and guns. 
In the Chateau-Thierry sector, the 
American marines completed the 
capture of the Belleau wood. The 
French official despatches give 
them high credit for their bravery. 

THE SUBMARINE MENACE. 


A few days’ lull in the submarine 
activities on the Atlantic coast 
should deceive no one. While on 
the one hand there is no occasion 
for panic, on the other hand there 


will be no slackening in precau- 
tionary and defensive measures. 
The submarine menace is a real 


menace, and it is a menace which 
has come to stay, very likely for 


the “duration of the war.” The 
submarines have already accom- 
plished enough to suggest what 


they are capable of doing in inter- 
rupting and endangering the trans- 
port of troops and supplies; and 
the Navy Department is acting 
wisely in using all available means 
to guard the Atlantic ports and the 
approaches to them. tt is no small 
matter adequately to protect a 
coast so extended as ours against 
an alert underseas enemy; but 
Americans are reassured by the 
steps already taken and feel a 
cheerful confidence that the emer- 
gency will be met. 

A POSSIBLE NAVAL “DRIVE.” 


There is a general expectation 
that the Germans will soon make 
a sortie against the combined Brit- 
ish and American grand fleet. An 
official telegram has been spread 
broadcast through Germany an- 
nouncing that the German _admir- 
alty is considering an offensive. 
This may be meant only to hearten 
the German people; or it may be 
an announcement of a real inten- 
tion. It is said that naval officers 
of high rank have been recalled 
from Switzerland and other neu- 


tral countries, where they have 
been spending their leaves. Lead- 
ing German newspapers report 


great activity in the German ports, 
and Admiral von Tirpitz, always an 
advocate of energetic measures, 1S 
reported as saying that after the 
Teuton land forces have pushed 
the French and English back on 
the other side of Paris, “it will be 
the turn of the Kaiser’s boats to 
drive the English off the high seas. 
But, if the proposed naval drive 
waits for that, it is likely to be 
long delayed. 
THE GERMAN “MITTEL EU- 
ROPA” SCHEME. 


The ‘atest official statement of 
the Getman “Mittel Europa” 
scheme—to the achievement of 
which the twenty-five-year military 
pact between Germany and Aus- 


tria~-Hungary, described in this 
column last week, is only a pre- 
lude—has been made by the Ger- 


man Imperial Vice Chancellor, 
Friedrich von Payer. It puts Rus- 
sia, Poland, Bulgaria and Turkey 


under the domination of the Cen- 
tral Powers, and points out that, 
with this union once effected, “the 
peace of Europe would be in the 
hands of the Teutonic allies.” It 
anticipates a great united region 
of intercourse with uniform inter- 
ests; the gradual disappearance of 
customs duties and frontiers; uni- 
formity in taxation and economic 
legislation; and political co-opera- 
tion “supported by an understand- 
ing on military questions.” With 
Germany and Austria-Hungary po- 
litically united, the Vice Chancel- 
lor says: “Who in the world would 
have the courage whether alone 
or with others to run against this 
bloc?” Who indeed? We should 
then have a German-ruled world, 
with all power centring in Ber- 
lin, if the Kaiser’s dreams were 
realized. 


AN UGLY THREAT. 


The German Government has 
made a demand upon the United 
States for the release of Captain 
Franz Rintelen, who was convicted 
last February of attempting to 
blow up American ships, and was 
sentenced to a year and a half at 
Atlanta penitentiary, in exchange 
for an American named Siegfried 
Paul London, who is now under- 
going a sentence of ten years 
penal servitude as a spy at War- 
saw. The demand is coupled with 
the threat that “in order to lend 
greater emphasis to the protests 
which have been lodged with the 
American government, the German 
government contemplates some ap- 
propriate measures of reprisal.” 
Secretary Lansing is abundantly 
justified in his refusal of an arbi- 
trary demand for the release of a 
German convicted of plotting 
wholesale murder; but Germany, 
as has been repeatedly shown, is 
capable of perpetrating almost 
any forms of cruelty upon innocent 
persons under the pretence of 
reprisals, and it is not likely to be 
deterred by the intimation of 
“similar reciprocal action on the 
part of the United States with re- 
spect to the great number of Ger- 
man subjects in this country,” for 
it knows well that reprisals of the 
German order are impossible in 
America. 


THE GERMAN SINN FEIN PLOT. 

Under the _ indictments 
have been found 
Grand Jury in New York against 
five American citizens and two 
German subjects on charges of 
conspiracy to commit treason and 
to commit espionage, there seems 
to be a fair chance of getting at 
the truth relating to the German- 
financed Sinn Fein plots in this 
country. One of the Americans in- 
dicted—though now a fugitive from 
justice—is Jeremiah A. O'Leary, the 
leading American Sinn Feiner, 
formerly editor of the anti-war, 
anti-draft magazine Bull, which 
the Government suppressed. The 
two Germans, “Madame” Maria K. 
De Victorica and Carl Rodiger, are 
charged with being spies for and 
secret representatives of the im- 
perial German government: and 
the whole group are charged with 
conniving with persons residing in 


which 
by the Federal 
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Ireland to aid Germany in landing 


troops in Ireland, in supplying 
munitions to such troops, * and in 
destroying bridges, factories, etc. 


It is to be hoped that there may be 
a swift investigation of these and 
similar activities and adequate 
punishment for them. 
SPEEDING UP THE SHIP 
BUILDING. 

May was a record month in 
American shipyards. There were 
delivered to the Government in 
that month forty-four steamships, 
totalling 263,571 tons dead-weight. 
This is a gain of more than 100,000 
tons over the April deliveries and 
they bring the total for the first 
five months of the year up to 
1,112,897 tons. It is now predicted, 
and apparently with good reason. 
that the total for the year will 
amount to at least 3,000,000 tons. 
In addition to this home produc- 
tion, twelve of the ships obtained 
in Japan by purchase or charter 
have arrived in Pacific ports and 
will soon be transferred to the At- 
lantic. These add 60,000 or more 
tons to the total. An illustration 
of the speed attained is the arrival 
at Boston of the United States 
shipping board’s steamship Tucka- 
hoe, carrying 5,500 tons of coal, just 
forty-three days after her keel was 
laid. She was launched twenty- 
seven days after her keel was laid, 
and was completed and ready for 
sea ten days later. 


FREAK LEGISLATION. 


The adverse decision of the Su- 
preme Court upon the Child Labor 
law has led Senator Owen of Ok- 
lahoma to introduce a bill identical 
with the law just invalidated, with 
the addition of provisions that 
only Congress and the people shall 
have authority to pass upon its 
validity, and that any judge deny- 
ing the bill’s constitutionality shall 
be compelled to resign. This pro- 
posal seems to reach the climax of 
freak legislation, for it practically 
annuls the Constitution and wipes 
the Supreme Court off the map. If 
it were adopted, there would be no 
check upon Congress, for a similar 
provision could be incorporated in 
any measure concerning whose 
validity there was doubt; and an- 
other provision might be added, 
penalizing the President if he ven- 
tured to use his veto power. 


THE RUSSIAN SITUATION. 


A fresh appeal has been made to 
the United States and the Allies 
to send an expeditionary force to 
Russia, to repel the Germans. The 
appeal comes from the central com- 
mittee of the Cadet party, which 
speaks for the constitutional demo- 
crat forces, and it has reached 
Washington by way of the Russian 
embassy. It will be given due 
consideration, but it is to be hoped 
that no hasty action will be taken. 
As conditions are now, it would 
be almost equally unwise to sup- 
port or to oppose the Bolsheviki 
government, or alleged govern- 
ment, for such action, however 
well intended, would certainly be 
misconstrued and would be at- 
tended with grave risks. Aside 
from the anarchic conditions pre- 
vailing, the only avenue of ap- 
proach for an Allied army to Euro- 
pean Russia would be by way of 
Siberia, and there is no transpor- 
tation available for such an army 
as would be needed. 
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“Public Libraties” 


._A magazine for all interested in library work. 


FOUNDED 1896 


PUBLISHED BY 
MONTHLY EXCEPT 


es EDITED BY 
ee ana ae Library Bureau . & ie 
6 N. Michigan Ave. - Chicago, IIl. 


‘Public Libraries’’ furnishes a medium of exchange of ideas among librarians, library assistants in 
both large and small libraries, departments devoted to library schools, school libraries, Library 
associations, and clubs. It carries each month the latest word both as to suggestions and descrip- 
tions for all library workers interested in these fields. Its contributions come from all over the 
world on every variety of library endeavor. One who follows the record of library development from 
month to month in «Public Libraries’ will be thoroughly posted on what is transpiring inthe library field. 


School Library Department 
All who are engaged in School Library work will be interested in the Department of Schoo! Libraries. 
Special July Number 


In July ‘Public Libraries’’ will publish an N. E. A. Convention feature number. 








The subscription price is $2 a year; five copies to one library, $8 a year ; foreign subscription, $2.25; 
single copies, $.25 





























Two Great Numbers of Education 


Education for May is the ‘‘official organ’’ of the New England Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The subjects discussed were ‘‘The War 
and Education’’ and ‘‘The Modern School.’’ 


These topics were fully treated from vari- | Caldwell (Lincoln School), Browne (Browne 
ous angles by Presidents Aley, Thomas, Eliot, | & Nichols School), Professors Hanus and 
Wooley; Commissioner Finley, Dean Sarah | Clifford H. Moore (Harvard), Paul Shorey 


Louise Arnold, Professor McConaughy, Prin- | (Chicago University), and others. 
cipals Perry (Exeter), Stearns (Andover), 


With such timely subjects, discussed by such educational notables, this 
number of Education is one of the greatest in its entire long history. 


In June Education we officially represent the recent ‘‘Sixth Annual Confer- 
ence on Rural Education,’’ held at the State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 


Various phases of this important subject ,; W. Foght, Specialist, U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
were discussed by Principals Aspinwall, Dr. tion; Professor Brown (Worcester Normal), 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Lewis S. Mills (State Lieutenant Thomas Mott Osborne, and others. 
Board of Education for Connecticut); Harold 


No live educator can afford to miss these two numbers of EDUCATION. 
With the June number EDUCATION closes its 38th year and volume. 
35 Cents per Number, $3.00 a Year 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Significant New Series ~ | | War Fact Tests | 
TheThompson Readers FOR EVERY AMERICAN. 


By JOHN G. THOMPSON 





PREPARED BY 








| Principal, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
and WILLIAM H. ALLEN 
INEZ BIGWOOD Director of the Institute for Public Service 
Instructor in Primary Literature, State Normal School AS 
Fitchburg, Mass. | A minimum list of essential war 
A Method series with many individual and suc- facts which every one should have 
cessful ideas. at his ready command 
Uses as the first teaching unit the natural spoken : 
unit; in Book One this is the metrical foot of a Why we are at wai 
familiar and favorite wee meee jingle. Our peace aims 
Thought association is used in developing read- 
ing power word from word, instead of word by Home town war facts 
word, thus building up the ea? — ~ Home state war facts 
usual rapidity and certainty. Reading and wor 
building are carefully differentiated. ~~ ve gg bind facts 
Specially distinctive for the freshness and orid war facts 
quality of the material. Many of the folk tales After-the-war needs 
have never before been used in English. All the } 
stories have purpose and value; they afford also Brief, terse, concise, epigrammatic 
ample opportunity for character depiction and 
dramatization. Valuable for teachers and _ school 
The grading is exceptionally accurate. At. no children alike. Suggestions for gradu- 


place is there a difficult step—not even from ation and commencement exercises. 


book to book. Therefore it is not necessary to 


read several books of the same grade before List price, 24 cents. Liberal discount in quantities. 

















proceeding to a more advanced text. o——~ 
Four readers—for the first four half-years ali ) 
A Teacher's Manual. Word Building (for pupils) 
* 
Silver, Burdett & Company WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
; : Yonk -Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie A , Chic 
Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco = er ae aata fen Cir, re ath hagggere’ am Chicago 





























Detroit Milwaukee Kansas City 


have adopted 
Potter, Jeschke, and Gillet’s 


Oral and Written English, Books One and Two 


Why 


have these important cities selected these books ? Because they stress the best 








methods of the best teachers in the best schools. Wéith continual and various 
appeals to real motives for speaking and writing, oral and written composition is 
made adelight. Interest is maintained through a wide diversity of exercises, 
including story-telling, dramatization, studies of poems and of pictures, games, 
the writing of letters, telegrams, and advertisements, correction exercises, and 
| many other devices. Throughout the book there is a clear-cut separation of 
grammar that is immediately usable from grammar whose interest is more remote. 
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cont | GINN AND COMPANY 


PANT 
15 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON TEACHERS’ 


BY A. E. 


The Boston Teachers’ Advisory Council,~under 
the leadership of the chairman, Cora Bigelow, 
president of the Boston Teachers’ Club, is a suc- 
cess in every particular and along every line. 

This Council has achieved more from the 
standpoint of salary increase than all other 
agencies combined. Their influence in securing 
significant legislation is beyond description. 

The great need of worthy co-operation, and a 
spontaneous desire to know the problems of 
contemporary groups of teachers, in order to 
be able to meet upon a common ground for the 
good of all, resulted in the voluntary agreement 
of the fourteen presidents of the women teachers’ 
clubs to form the Boston Teachers’ Advisory 
Council. 

Very soon three other groups of women 
teachers organized into group clubs, and their 
presidents automatically became members of the 
Council. All ranks of teachers who have no defi- 
nite Organization are represented through the 
Boston Teachers’ Club. 

On May 25, 1918, the Council held its tenth 
meeting, and the presidents of the five men 
teachers’ (or masters’) clubs were invited guests. 

The topics for consideration before the Coun- 
cil since it began last January were as follows :— 

The First Meeting (Office of Superintendent). 
—General conference with the superintendent; 
discussion of rules and of teachers’ tenure of of- 
fice. 

Second Meeting (Office of Boston Teachers’ 
Club).—Adoption of by-laws and further discus- 
sion of inadequate rules. 

Third Meeting (Office .of Superintendent).— 
Salary situation discussed and relationships of 
salaries; coal situation and one-session day also 
discussed; uniform closing of schools recom- 
mended instead of the haphazard method in use. 

Fourth Meeting (Office of Superintendent).— 
The new tentative salary schedule discussed, and 
several discrepancies and inaccuracies corrected. 
Discussion of date of appointment for those en- 
tering service in January, 1918; agree that the 
city owed them consideration and that January 7 
should be the date of beginning of salaries, as 
the appointees were not to blame for the closing 
of schools and must pay their board whether 
schools kept or not; coal situation reviewed; 
status of volunteers entering army and navy; 
status of women volunteers entering army and 
navy; oath of allegiance taken daily by teachers 
in saluting the flag; discussion on rules and regu- 
lations. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


WINSHIP 


Fifth Meeting (Office of Boston Teachers’ 
Club)—Unanimous approval in working for 
amicable relations and mutual confidence 
throughout the service and between teachers 
and school authorities; the school committee bill 
for appropriation for increase of salaries was ex- 
plained. 

Sixth Meeting (Office of Boston Teachers’ 
Club).—Discussion on changing present incon- 
sistent methods of deducting from teachers’ sal- 
aries for absence; informed that the expected 
salary increase in the spring of 1918 was to be 
postponed till September, 1918. 

Seventh Meeting (Office of Superintendent).— 
Discussion on suggested amendments to rules 
and regulations ;.ten-payment plan discussed; no 
money for ten payments at present. 

Eighth Meeting (Office of Superintendent).— 
Discussion on inconsistent methods of payment 
of salaries and other ways suggested; petition 
sent to school committee on this matter; “too 
many scattering absences” discussed. Teachers 
should have leave to attend conferences and con- 
ventions in order to progress and avoid becom- 
ing provincial. Chicago and Denver would like 
to exchange teachers with Boston, but school 
board has taken a negative stand at present. Dis- 
cussion on tenure; discussion on status of ad- 
visory councils; discussion on equal pay for 
equal service. 

Ninth Meeting (Office of Boston Teachers’ 
Club).—Discussed salaries and ways to elimi- 
nate the present unfair and inconsistent method 
of payment; discussed the advisability of inviting 
the presidents of the men teachers’ clubs to join 
the Council; invited them as guests to the next 
meeting. 

Tenth Meeting (Conference Room on Mason 
Street)—The men presidents all there as guests; 
discussed salaries, absences and general outline 
of work done by the Boston Teachers’ Advisory 
Council; held a conference for a farewell testi- 
monial to Dr. Dyer; will all work together—men 
and women—to make testimonial a success. The 
probability is that the men will join with the 
Council in the fall. 

The constitution specifies that its purpose is 
primarily conferences with the superintendent of 
schd6ols upon matters concerning the practical 
operation of the city schools; that the presidents 
of the women teachers’ clubs shall constitute the 
membership of this organization until otherwise 
ordered; that the term of office shall coincide 
with the period of service as president of the in- 
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dividual clubs; that all recommendations of the 
Boston Teachers’ Advisory Council shall be filed 
with the school committee and whenever the 
business referred to in such recommendations is 
up for consideration or action by the school com- 
mittee this Council may request representation 
at such meeting; that members must keep in 
touch with their groups, and in any conferences 
must always, when instructed, voice the wishes 
of their respective groups. 

The rapidly increasing number of departments 
(there are fifty-three varieties of certificates at 


present), the rapid growth in the number of 
teachers, the constantly changing personnel of 


the school board, and other causes have resulted 
in many confusions and misunderstandings in the 
school system between the teaching force and 
the school authorities. It has been Miss Bige- 
low’s opportunity to straighten out many of 
these difficulties, and she has done this so skill- 
fully that the teachers have come to trust her 
judgment implicitly, not only in club affairs, but 
in their personal interests as well; and she has 
maintained the “entente cordiale” with the school 
authorities most successfully throughout her two 
years of service. 

One of the most interesting episodes of the 
past year, and one which is typical of Miss Bige- 
low’s direct way of handling problems, was the 
situation which arose last autumn as the resuit 
of the scarcity of coal in the schools. Orders 
were given to conserve fuel, and as a result the 
schoolrooms were unheated, and the ¢hildren sit- 
ting at their desks were cold. Miss Bigelow at 
once sent a petition to the school board explain- 
ing the conditions and asking that the buildings 
ty heated. After some discussion and compari- 
son of temperatures, verified by the figures of the 
weather bureau for those dates, the request of 
the club was granted, the heat was turned on, 
and the danger of illness was averted. 

The chief problem of the year, however, and 
one which has called for all Miss Bigelow’s skill 
and ability, has been the bill introduced into the 
legislature for the increase of teachers’ salaries. 
Unlike other cities and towns in the state, 
ton must go to the legislature for permision to 
appropriate additional funds for school purposes. 
When the salary bill was drafted by Judge 
Michael Sullivan, chairman of the school board, 
the Boston Teachers’ Club petitioned that the 
teachers be allowed to co-operate with the school 
committee in working for the passage of the bill. 
Permission was given for a committee of 
teachers to assist. On this committee Miss bige- 
low included the presidents of all the women 
teachers’ clubs. 


Bos- 


At the hearing before the Committee on Edu- 
cation on February 27 the need of the teachers 
was most ably presented by Judge Sullivan. Sev- 
eral of the officers of the clubs, including Miss 
Bigelow, spoke in favor of the bill. During its 
progress through the legislature the members of 
the teachers’ committee were on the alert, watch- 
ing every move and constantly advising with the 
legislators. 
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The bill was passed to the third reading on 
April 8, and on Thursday, April 18, it received 
the signature of the governor, and goes into ef- 
fect in September. 

The following presentation of facts in one 
phase of the salary campaign shows the methodi- 
cal way in which the Council proceeds :— 

Salaries of Boston teachers are paid in twelve 
monthly instalments, but-in eleven actual pay- 
ments. 

The work of the school year is of necessity 
done between September 1 and June 30 of every 
normal year, covering a period of ten months. 

The teacher receives one-twelfth of her year’s 
salary in return for one-tenth of her actual year’s 
work, while the city reserves the right to deduct 
one-tenth of the salary when the teacher is ab- 
sent without pay for one-twelfth of the calendar 
year. 

She is obliged to sign a payroll each month 
which says “Received the amount set against our 
names respectively, being in full for services for 
time stated.” Is this true? 

If $98 per month is “in full for services for 
time stated,” how can the city deduct $117.60 per 
month when the $98 teacher is absent without 
pay? Can $117.60 be deducted if it has not been 
earned? 

If teachers have not earned their regular sal- 
ary “in full” by June 30, how can the city pay an- 
other salary to teachers of summer schools? 

Could not paying teachers extra for teaching 
in summer schools put the city in the position of 
paying two salaries to one teacher for one service 
in July and August if the regular salary had not 
been earned “in full” by June 30? : 

If the regular salary has been earned in full by 
June 30, how then can the city deduct for death 
in the summer aiter June 30 (aside, of course, 
from the court decision, which was undoubtedly 
honest on the part of the court, but for which 
much evidence could have been given which was 
not laid before the court)? And if the city is not 
paying two salaries when paying the summer 
school teachers, how can the city deduct from a 
non-existent regular salary for death in the sum- 
mer? 

If a regularly appointed teacher is teaching in 
the summer school and d’es suddenly on July 15, 
just what is the status of her salary? Is she re- 
ceiving two salaries, both of which would stop at 
her death, or has she “fully” earned her regular 
salary by June 30, and also earned an extra sal- 
ary for summer school teaching until her sudden 
death on July 15? 

The city in reality borows or withholds from 
the teachers a part of the legitimately-earned 
salary of each of the ten school months, and sim- 
ply pays back this money without interest in 
July and August. This is to the great ai lvantage 
of the city; and some teachers prefer twelve pay- 
ments if some way can be devised whereby they 
shall hereafter lose nothing but their interest on 
the money borrowed or withheld by the city. 

There are now two kinds of “year” to be 
reckoned with—the school year which 


extends 
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from September 1 to August 31, and the fiscal 
year which extends from February 1 to January 
31. There should be a recognized third year, as 
it exists quite clearly, and that is the actual year 
of school work in the classroom. It enters con- 
sistently into all calculations in school planning 
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except the salary payments, where it is now most 
inconsistently considered. 

The present school committee was not in of- 
fice when this method of irregular and inconsist- 


ent payments developed, therefore they are not 
to blame for the origin of the same. 
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FIRST CHAPTER OF CHICAGO FEDERATION 


BY META WELLERS 


Chicago 


When a committee of teachers composed. of 
representatives of the different departments of 
the service went to Springfield to work for a Pen- 
sion and Retirement Law they found that they 
lacked a knowledge of parliamentary law; that 
they were unable to couch their ideas in proper 
phraseology, which not infrequently made them 
appear to a disadvantage before the legislative 
committee. 

The teachers were not slow to observe by what 
they were handicapped, and a remedy was sought. 
The outcome was the Chicago Grade Teachers’ 
Federation, an organization by and for the grade 
teachers, for the purpose of studying parliamen- 
tary law and to protect the pension law passed in 
1895. 

They engaged Mrs. Urquhart Lee, a well- 
known teacher of parliamentary law, to give an 
hour’s drill to all who desired instruction before 
the opening of every regular meeting. All who 
recall the wonderful skill with which the late 
Catharine Goggin presided over large meetings 
will attest to the wisdom of that act. It proved 
the truth of the old adage: “Only by doing can 
we know what it is we have to do . . .” The 
initiation fee was twenty-five cents and the an- 
nual dues fifty cents. The first president was 
Miss Elizabeth Burdick. The salary schedule 
that had been put in force in 1877 was still $560 
for the first year, and $800 in the seventh year of 
Service, rising gradually, grammar teachers re- 
ceiving a maximum of $825. Cadets—graduates 
of the normal—served from. one to three years 
for nothing. They had the benefit of the exer- 
cise until appointed. 

The first activity of the Teachers’ Federation 
was to secure better salaries, and the organiza- 
tion had its effect on the Board of Education, 
which, in 1898, decided that the minimum salary 
should be increased $75, with an additional $50 
each succeeding year until a maximum of $1,000 
was reached. This, of course, only affected such 
teachers as had taught ten or eleven years. The 
teachers were satisfied and the Federation pros- 
pered. 

The first delegation from the Teachers’ Fede- 
ration that attended the, N. E. A. in a body was 
headed by the president, and made a_ goodly 
show. Mfss Burdick, the president, wearing a 
hat beautifully trimmed with ostrich feathers, 
the jolly crowd dubbed themselves “The 
Feathers.” 


The N. E. A. was held in Washington, D. C., 
and when President McKinley received a delega- 
tion from the Federation in the West Library of 
the executive mansion, it seemed honor enough 
to most of the members, who took no further in- 
terest in the meetings of the N. E. A. That 
august body of educators was composed of col- 
lege professors, with here and there a sprinkling 
of superintendents. 

To the grade teachers in attendance it gave an 
opportunity to pay a two-dollar membership fee 
to the railroad companies, thereby securing a 
round-trip fare which afforded them an opportu- 
nity to visit places of interest during their sum- 
mer vacations. 

Not in dreams did it ever occur to any seer or 
visionary that the program of the N. E. A. 
should ever have on it the name of a common 
school teacher, much less that one of its officers 
should be a first grade teacher; nor that a woman 
should ever be the president of that honored in- 
stitution. All such possibilities slumbered in the 
lap of the future. 

The spirits of the members of the Teachers’ 
Federation present flew in feathers then. Tra- 
dition’s pages told not the planning of a demo- 
cratic universal organization embracing every 
department of educational work from the univer- 
sity to the kindergarten, as well as presidents of 
Boards of Education. It is hoped engineers and 
janitors will be given a place in the near future, 
as the lives and health of the pupils are dependent 
upon them to a great degree. 

When Superintendent E. Benjamin Andrews 
was invited to address the Federation meeting an 
imposing audience greeted him. After a grace- 
ful peroration in which he complimented the 
body on what it had done, he spoke of the danger 
inherent in large organizations. Whatever the 
nature of the danger he hinted at, it still slept— 
slept like lightning in a summer. cloud. 

As the time for the election of a new president 
drew near, factions appeared. One party stood 
for Catharine Goggin as president; the other for 
Miss Lucy Lang. The campaign was bitter. The 
meetings were so stormy that the president 
found it impossible to maintain order and the 
vice-president took the chair. Pandemonium 
reigned until Miss Goggin, standing up on a little 
eminence, begged for a few moments’ quiet’ to 
nominate officers. Silence reigned. and in a 
short time the business was completed. 

Those meetings were disgraceful and unbecom- 
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ing to teachers and women, but all new ventures 
are apt to display more zeal than judgment. The 
accounts in the newspapers were highly colored 
and misrepresented in some cases. 
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Miss Goggin was elected by an overwhelming 
majority and was from that time to the day of 
her tragic death a power for good in the Federa- 
tion. 





LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A, E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


SYRACUSE 

Syracuse is assuming national significance in 
educational and civic progress. Apparently the 
days of political interference are past. Whether 
justly or not, there was a time when Syracuse 
suffered from suspicions which no longer blur 
her headlight of educational. progress. 

Both personal pluck and public luck have given 
Superintendent P. M. Hughes credit for impor- 
tant transformations in the school activities. 

A city like Syracuse must always be vigorous. 
It must always be producing men of might. It 
was in Syracuse that George A. Bacon estab- 
lished the reputation that ultimately made the 
house of Allyn & Bacon. It was here that Bruce 
M. Watson, as elementary school principal and 
high school teacher, developed a reputation that 
made him superintendent of Spokane, and later 
the director of the Educational and Public Civic 
Association of Philadelphia. 

Classroom work has always been emphasized 
in Syracuse. A widely-used series of arithmetics 
and an important series of school readers came 
out of the classroom teaching of Syracuse, and 
today the penmanship, the arithmetical skill and 
the reading of pupils may well challenge other 
cities. Mr. Knapp, as grade supervisor, inspires 
and leads to definite achievement. 

The elementary principal has always been a 
commanding figure in Central New York, and 
nowhere more than in Syracuse, and never more 
than now. 

Syracuse had lagged in her building program 
in the days of political aspirations, but she is 
making amends at double quick now. We know 
of no city east of the Rockies that has struck 
such a pace in building as has Syracuse. 

More than half a million dollars are going 
into the vocational high school. In building, 
site and equipment more than a third of a mil- 
lion has gone into the Prevocational-Delaware 
plant. 

The Madison has cost $300,000. The Jeffer- 
son, the Edward Smith, the Webster, the Porter, 
the George Washington, the Prescott, the 
Franklin, the Lincoln, the McKinley have either 
new buildings or additions. 

The Delaware Schoo! has the latest of every- 
thing in every way as an elementary school, and 
is also the prevocational school of the city. Prin- 
cipal Hutchinson is a man with extensive vision 
and intensive personality and he has had eleven 
years of opportunity in this district. 

Here in the Delaware School is the latest 
thought and activity in open-air opportunity. 


On the roof’ the area is so great as to afford a 
chance for many school athletic games. It is a 
school world by itself. Here, for an hour each 
day, every child in the city who has need of re- 
newing vigor and reclaiming health sleeps out of 
doors except when a storm drives him into the 
almost equally open-air rooms. The equipment 
in cot, blanket and Eskimo-like garments is 
complete. Three times each day these children 
who are here for repairs are provided with three 
good meals—at ten, at twelve, at four o'clock. 

Every child is weighed and tested each week, 
and in practically every case there is a gain in all 
respects. In almost every case the child drops 
down or back in vacation. No home conditions 
of sleeping and eating equal those of the open-air 
treatment of Syracuse. 

There is a branch of the Onandaga Bank in 
the school in which everything is done as in the 
city bank system. The students have bought 
$2,000 in War Savings stamps without reducing 
their regular deposits of $100 a week. 

There is a branch of the city public library pre- 
sided over by one of the librarians of the city 
library every afternoon. There are 1,100 regular 
patrons of this library. Its influence in the school 
and community is beyond estimate. 

The dental clinic is one of 
tions. 

The physical culture activities in the Delaware 
School include a gymnasium and a 
pool. 

Already the boys have opportunity for sheet 
metal work, printing, plumbing and painting, and 
practically all take agriculture, for which the 
school has four acres of fertile field and garden. 
The girls have opportunity for cooking, sewing, 
dressmaking, millinery, laundering, nursing, and 
the science and art of home-making. 

C. W. Bardeen of the School Bulletin is the 
one educational personality who has never in- 
dulged in a muffler in forty-four years of educa- 
tional leadership in the Empire State, or a dim- 
mer in throwing critical light upon the doings or 
sayings of national leaders. 

No other state in the Union has had any man 
or any publication that has for forty-four years 
recorded every significant phase of personal and 


the latest sugges- 


swimming 


public educational activity with fearless com- 
ments on both educational men and _ meas- 
ures. 

This could not have been were M*. Bardeen 


not intellectually virile and brilliant as a man 
of letters. “Roderick Hume” will live with “The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster.” 
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OUR ORDERS 


[This poem was written by the author of “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” during the Civil War. 
Its spirit and purpose are applicable in this World War.] 


Weave no more silks, ye Lyons looms, 
To deck our girls for gay delights! 

The crimson flower of battle blooms, 
And solemn marches fill the nights. 


Weave but the flags whose bars today 
Drooped heavy o’er our early dead. 

And homely garments, coarse and gray, 
For orphans that must earn their bread! 


Keep back your tunes, ye viols sweet, 
That poured delight from other lands! 

Rouse there the dancer’s restless feet; 
The trumpet leads our warrior bands. 


And ye that wage the war of words 
With mystic fame and subtle power, 
Go, chatter to the idle birds, 
Or teach the lesson of the hour! 


Ye Sybil Arts, in one stern knot 
Be all your offices combined; 

Stand close, while Courage draws the lot, 
The destiny of human kind. 


And if that destiny could fail, 
The sun should darken in the sky, 
The eternal bloom of Nature pale, 
And God, and Truth, and Freedom die! 


—Julia Ward Howe. 





AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(XXXI.) 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


ROBERT FROST 


One Friday afternoon, three years ago, Sylves- 
ter Baxter, who has a keen flair for novelties in 
poetry, came to the Boston Authors’ Club = all 
keyed up with enthusiasm about a new volume 
which he had just obtained, and gathering a few 
of the members around him, he proceeded to read 
aloud a number of the narrative poems which it 
contained. Rumors of the success of the author, 
Robert Frost, in England had reached us, but I 
think none of us had actually seen the two vol- 
umes with which he had conquered the literary 
circles of London; and we certainly enjoyed shar- 
ing with Baxter the exhilaratiorm of his discovery. 

That evening, about ten o’clock, my telephone 
bell rang, and on answering it, I heard a voice 
say: “This is Robert Frost.” I exclaimed: “For 
heaven's sake, where did you drop from?” “Is 
it too late to come out and make you a_ call?” 
“It is not too late,” I replied, “to come out and 
spend the night.” 

He told me that his bag and night-clothes were 
in Haverhill. I assured him that I could furnish 
him with dental floss, or whatever else he might 
need. So half an hour or so later he arrived, and 
stayed, with lapses into better society for dinners 
and the like, till the following Tuesday. We 
talked that night and the next until after one 
o'clock, and I conceived a great admiration for 
his genuineness, his originality, his lovable 
spirit. He told me the story of his life, 
how he had been born in California, where 
his father, after graduating from Harvard, 
had gone to edit a newspaper; how, when 
his father died, his mother brought him back 
to the ancestral farm in New Hampshire; how 
he had fitted for college, had tried university 
life at Harvard and found it wanting for his 


especial needs; how he had taught psychology 
at a normal school and created—as one could 
well believe—a great interest in that subject in 
his classes; how he had then taken up farming, 
had married, and suddenly, with the wonderful 
co-operation of his brave wife, and against the 
advice of his sister, had sold the old farm and 
the live stock, and with the proceeds had gone 
with his little family to England, not knowing a 
soul and not providing himself with a single letter 
of introduction; how he had offered his smail 
collection of poems to the widow of David Nutt, 
who carried on her husband’s publishing busi- 
ness; how she had accepted them; how they had 
gradually attracted the attention of critics and of 
amateurs of what is best in poetry, and won him 
friends among the aristocracy of letters; how, 
shortly afterwards, he had, through the same me- 
dium, issued his second volume, which was im- 
mediately hailed, as I knew, as a fresh voice, as a 
genuine product of the soil of New England, and 
brought him wide fame, the echoes of which soon 
struck across the Atlantic; how a copy was sent 
by an English friend to Mrs. Henry Holt, who 
urged her husband to bring out an American 
edition ; and how, by that irony of fate so charac- 
teristic, the very magazines that had so often re- 
jected his offerings of verse, there welcomed as 
the products of genius, began to urge him 
to favor them with his work. This was all 
told modestly, unostentatiously, perhaps with a 
subconsciousness of triumph, but without a trace 
of boastfulness. 

In other talks he gave me a very clear idea of 
his new theory of verse. He afterwards charged 
me with not comprehending it. It may be; and I 
will not risk misrepresenting it by any attempt 
here to proclaim it, though he might illustrate :t 
by the sarcastic or ironical tone in which he 
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would say “Thank you,” so that a person in the 
next room, hearing his voice, would know that it 
was not a grateful or appreciative expression. 

I heard him read a number of the poems from 
“North of Boston,” and realized the essentially 
dramatic way in which he represented the slow, 
drawling, weary utterance of the New England 
farmer and his wife. How could I help recogniz- 
ing it, having spent no small part of my life in 
close touch with those forlorn delvers of the pe- 
nurious soil of New England, where women went 
insane from loneliness and sometimes set fire to 
their houses to enjoy the small excitement of see- 
ing them burn to the ground in spite of the ef- 
forts of the bucket brigade? 

But dramatic truth does not necessarily make 
for pure poetry, even though the lines may scan, 
and I confess that I like the lyrics in Robert 
Frost’s first little volume, “A Boy’s Will”—as 
poetry, mind you—better than some of his later 
attempts or successes in writing in accordance 
with his theory. As little dramas, bits of tragedy, 
documents of a sad and drab country existence 
they are effective. I have heard Maine farmer- 
folk talk just as Mary and Warren talk in “The 
Death of the Hired Man.” In order to fill out the 
long breathless sentence there is almost as com- 
plete a discarding of the cesural pause as in pre- 
Marlowan blank verse; so it becomes danger- 
ously close to prose in movement :— 

Mary sat musing on the lamp-flame at the table 
Waiting for Warren. When she heard his step, 
She ran on tip-toe down the darkened passage 
To meet him in the doorway with the news 
And put him on his guard. 


x 


Then comes the conversation between husband 
and wife, commonplace to the last degree, except 
as throwing light on the commonplace tragedy of 
the poor good-for-nothing’s return to die. I can 
find only four or five lines in the whole ten pages 
that have what we ordinarily call poetry in 
them :— 
Part of a moon was falling down the west, 
Dragging the whole sky with it to the hills. 
Its light poured softly in her lap. She saw 
And spread her apron on it. She put out her hand 
Among the harp-like morning-glory strings, 
Taut with the dew from garden bed to eaves 
As if she played unheard the tenderness 
That wrought on him beside her in the night. 
“Warren,” she said, “he has come home to die; 
You needn’t be afraid he’ll leave you this time.” 

Now, in spite of the lack of memorable lines, 
one can read this little drama of the commonplace 
again and again and never tire of it, just as one 
reads or witnesses an Ibsen drama when there 1s 
not a quotable line; it must be because it is life 
and because it goes to the heart; because it rings 
true; but I believe that it would be exactly as ef- 
fective if it were written in the form of prose. 
Indeed, it takes a strong forcing of stress to scan 
such a line as this, where Warren speaks :— 

“IT can’t think Si ever hurt anyone.” 

One has to throw the accent on the second syl- 
lable of ever and disregard the italicized / to make 
it scan. 

I am inclined to think that any theory of verse 
is dangerous to the poet; it is subversive of that 
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spontaneity which is one of the chief charms of 
poetry, and that it may grow into a mannerism 
is perhaps shown by one of Robert Frost’s most 
recent “efforts” in the Atlantic Monthly for No- 
vember, which seems to me distinctly below the 
level of anything he has done. : 

Mr. Frost affects to care little for his first vol- 
ume; he has gone beyond it; but my poor primi- 
tive mind still delights in it, and I am’ going to 
insert here several of those I like best in it. Each 
lyric has in the table of contents a line or so of 
explanation, which, as it were, weave them into a 
complete cycle, connecting one with the next. 
Thus, for instance: “The youth is persuaded that 
he will be rather more than less of himself for 
having forsworn the world.” Again, of “Ghost 
House”: “He is happy in society of his own 
choosing.” Of “Stars”: “There is no oversight 
of human affairs.” Of “Revelation”: “He resolves 
to become intelligible, at least to himself, since 
there is no help else.” Here is— 

A LATE WALK. 
(He courts the autumnal mood.) 
When I go up through the mowing field, 
The headless aftermath, 
Smooth-laid like thatch with the heavy dew 
Half closes the garden path. 


And when I come to the garden-ground, 
The whir of sober birds 

Up from the tangle of withered weeds 
Is sadder than any words. 


A tree beside the wall stands bare, 
But a leaf that lingers brown, 
Disturbed, I doubt not, by my thought, 
Comes softly rattling down. 


I end not far from going forth 
By picking the faded blue 

Of the last remaining aster flower 
To carry again to you. 

That idea of a leaf’s being dislodged from its 
frail connection with the twig by a boy’s thought 
is infinitely delicate and beautiful, but I should 
have expected it to rustle and not to rattle down! 

Here is a poem which belongs to the same 
class as Heine’s song of the pine tree and_ the 
palm, and of a similar Russian song, by Lermon- 
tof, if I am not mistaken :— 


WIND AND WINDOW FLOWER. 


(“Out of the winter things he fashions a story of 
modern love.”) 
Lovers, forget your love, 
And list to the love of these: 
She a window flower, 
And he a winter breeze. 


When the frosty window-veil 
Was melted down at noon, 

And the caged yellow bird 
Hung over her in tune, 


He marked her through the pane, 
He could not help but mark, 
And only passed her by 
To come again at dark. 


He was a winter wind, 
Concerned with ice and snow, 

Dead weeds, and unmated birds 
And little love could know. 
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But he sighed upon the sill, 
He gave the sash a shake, 
As witness all within 
Who lay that night awake. 


Perchance he half prevailed 
To win her for the flight 
From the fire-lit looking-glass 
And warm stove-window light. 


But the flower leaned aside 
And thought of naught to say, 
And morning found the breeze 
A hundred miles away. 


With the exception of the rather lugged-in line, 


“Hung over her in tune,” with its discord rhyme, 
that poem is absolutely perfect—so simple, so 
homely, so touching, so restrained, so full of 
symbolism, 

One of the loveliest of all is 

THE TUFT OF FLOWERS. 

I went to turn the grass after one 

Who mowed it in the dew before the sun. 

The dew was gone that made his blade so keen 

Before I came to view the leveled scene. 


I looked for him behind an aisle of trees; 
I listened for his: whetstone on the breeze. 


But he had gone his way, the grass all mown, 
And I must be, as he had been—alone. 


“As all must be,” I said within my heart, 

“Whether they work together or apart.” 

The poem is rather too long to give complete, 
but a butterfly comes wandering by in vain seek- 
ing its familiar clover and daisies, and with an in- 
sect’s instinct, discovers “a tall tuft of flowers be- 
side a brook.” The poet follows the little gay- 
winged guide and is moved to moralize :— 

“Men work together,” I told him from my heart, 

“Whether they work together or apart.” 

Another describes. with vivid accuracy the 
night-hawks “peopling heaven afield at 
dusk,” and whatever aspect of the familiar nature 
of the New Hampshire hills he touches he invests 
with a poetic glamor. There are several sonnets. 
Indeed, the very first poem in the book is a sort 
of sonnet all in couplets. The best, which is not 
quite orthodox in form, is entitled 

THE VANTAGE POINT. 

(“And again scornful of folks his scorn cannot 
reach.”) 

If tired of trees I seek again mankind, 

Well I know where to hie me—in the dawn 
To a slope where the cattle keep the lawn. 
There amid lolling juniper reclined, 

Myself unseen, I see in white defined 

Far off the homes of men, and farther still, 

The graves of men on an opposing hill 

Living or dead whichever are to mind. 
And if by noon I have too much of these, 

I have but to turn on my arm, and lo! 

The sun-burned hillside sets my face aglow; 

My breathing shakes the bluet like a breeze, 

I smell the earth, I smell the bruised plant, 
I look into the crater of an ant. 

There are fifteen Idyls in “North of Boston,’ 
as published in the Nutt edition. They are all full 
of the rustic Boeotian speech of New England; 
they are true to life, full of dramatic beauty, un- 
academic, and their power holds through many 


readings, just as William Barnes’s “Poems of 
Rural Life in the Dorsetshire Dialect” or J. P. 
Hebel’s “Allemanische Gedichte” do; one never 
gets tired of them. Robert Frost’s third 
volume, “Mountain. Interval,” published in 1916, 
has six longer Idylls and twenty-two shorter 
pieces, the latter mostly in rhyme. The longest 
is entitled “Snow,” and relates in his most char- 
acteristic Frostian manner, as befits snow, how 
the evangelist Meserve, caught in a blizzard at 
the Coles farmhouse, resists their plea to tele- 
phone his wife that he was staying ~ut the storm 
there, and after long conversations harnesses his 
horse and starts out to what they think is certain 
doom. They cannot go to bed, but listen to the 
howling of the wind and the flailing of the snow 
against the windows, until at last they get word 
that he has arrived safely :— 
“Well, 

She has him then, though what she wants him for 
I don’t see.” 

“Possibly not for herself. 
Maybe she only wants him for the children.” 


“The whole to-do seems to have been for nothing.” 


So ends in commonplaces the little drama, with 
its shrewd study of psychology and its homely 
talk, with vivid pictures of the freakish snow. 
Robert Frost loves to dwell on the snow; he was 
not born for the tropics. Here is a lyric which 


should be read in early December days or in 
March :— 


A PATCH OF OLD SNOW. 
There’s a patch of old snow in a corner 
That I should have guessed 
Was a blown-away paper the rain 
Had brought to rest. 
It is speckled with grime as if 
Small print overspread it, 
The news of a day I’ve forgotten— 
If I ever read it. 


Of course, he had read it! What aspect of na- 
ture has he not read and interpreted? “In the 
Home Stretch” is a poignant study of the over- 
tired farmer’s wife, bound for the insane asylum 
and calmly talking about her symptoms. There is 
a lovely and delicate touch of humor in the tele- 
pathic lover dialog called— 


THE TELEPHONE. 
“When I was just as far as I could walk 
From here today, 
There was an hour 
All still 
When leaning with my head against a flower 
I heard you talk. 
Don’t say I didn’t, for I heard you say— 
You spoke from that flower on the window sill— 
Do you remember what it was you said?” 


“First tell what it was you thought you heard.” 
“Having found the flower and driven a bee away, 
I leaned my head, 

And holding by the stalk, 

I listened and I thought I caught the word— 
What was it? Did you call me by my name? 

Or did you say— 

Someone said ‘Come’—I heard it as I bowed.” 


“I may have thought as much, but not aloud.” 
“Well, so I came.” 
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There is grim humor in “The Vanishing Red,” 
where an old miller in the Colonial days hints 
how he satisfied the curiosity of the last Indian 
in Acton by showing him the mill-pit:— 

He took him down below a cramping rafter, 

And showed him, through a manhole in the floor, 
The water in desperate straits like frantic fish, 
Salmon and sturgeon, lashing with their tails. 
Then he shut down the trap door with a ring in it 
That jangled even above the general noise, 

And came upstairs alone—and gave that laugh, 

And said something to a man with a meal-sack 
That the man with the meal-sack didn’t catch—then, 
Oh, yes, he showed John the wheel pit all right. 


And there is the humor of “John Gilpin’s Ride,” 
only less extravagant and more artistically man- 
aged, in “Brown’s Descent, or the Willy-Nilly 
Slide,” where Brown, getting caught on the icy 
slope of the mountain-side and never letting his 
lantern drop, goes tobogganing down the long, 
steep slope :— 


He gained no foothold, but pursued 
His journey down from field to field. 


Sometimes he came with arms outspread 
Like wings, revolving in the scene 
Upon his longer axis, and 
With no small dignity of mien. 


Faster or slower as he chanced, 
Sitting or standing as he chose, 
According as he feared to risk 
His neck, or thought to spare his clothes. 
People below thought he was signaling, celebrat- 
ing something strange :— 
“IT wonder if he’s sold his farm 
Or been made Master of the Grange.” 


And when he reaches the bottom words fail 
him :-— 
“Well—I—be” that was all he said, 
As standing in the river road, 
He looked back up the slippery slope 
(Two miles it was) to his abode. 
He does not stand long. He had his reasons for 
the inquisitive world, and so 
... “he snapped his eyes three times; 
Then shook his lantern saying, “TIle’s 
’Bout out!” and took the long way home 
By road, a matter of several miles. 


Full of human interest are these delightful 
idyllions, and that is worth a thousand times 
more than mere academic technique, however 
much purists may insist on the separation of 
prose and poetry by just that imaginary bar of 
technique. 

Robert Frost was asked to be the poet for the 
Phi Beta Kappa at Tufts three summers ago, 
and he read two of the shorter poems presented 
in this volume. The head of the Brown and 
Nichols School heard him, and by that fortuitous 
circumstance he began his career as a wandering 
minstrel. All his theories of Wortklang are ex- 
emplified in his presentation of the speech of his 
living characters; it is like a composer giving his 
own interpretation of his works, Among the 
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pieces included in the Schumann album are sev- 
eral without titles—merely starred. They are a 
test of musical feeling. The ordinary pianist 
makes nothing of them, but a master gives them 
a wonderful eloquence. A little piece of gray 
shell put into the current between the anode and 
the cathode glows with marvelous colors. So the 
right current of feeling passed through these 
sometimes bald and unpretentious verses brings 
out what the casual reader would hardly suspect. 
Fortunate indeed are the students of Amherst 
that Robert Frost was snatched away from his 
farm at Franconia—like a literary Cincinnatus 
from his plow—to inspire them with his fresh and 
original views and theories of poetry.’ 
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ANOTHER MILESTONE PASSED 
[Editorial in The English Journal for May.] 


The decision of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools not to partici- 
pate further in the meetings of the National Con- 
ference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in 
English or to send a representative to take part 
in the deliberations of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board will occasion no surprise on the 
part of those who have been following the trend 
of education. A new and.immensely broader 
and more complex conception of the functions of 
schools and colleges has developed. Education 
has at last become essentially democratic and is 
no longer regarded as the peculiar birthright of 
the professional classes, but is adapted to the 
needs of all. 

In view of these fundamental changes no sur- 
prise need be occasioned by the recent action of 
the North Central Association. Those who re- 
gard human life as static expect educational ma- 
chinery once valuable to persist in the face of 
changed conditions. All others assume change. 
Only fifteen per cent. of the students who enter 
college now do so by passing entrance examina- 
tions. The transition from high school to col- 
lege is managed for the most part in a manner 
similar to that which is followed in articulating 
the elementary schools with the high schools. 
The schools themselves are standardized and 
each school made the judge of its own product. 
Until more convincing facts are adduced to over- 
throw it than have so far been marshaled, the 
mass of informed opinions will continue to favor 
this practice. Even the examining colleges ad- 
mit students to their graduate schools on this 
basis. 

Doubtless conferences of schools and colleges 
interested in the examination system will con- 
tinue to be held from time to time. They cannot, 
however, well be called national conferences, in- 
asmuch as far more than half of the high school 
and college population of the country will be 
without representation. The North Central ter- 
ritory alone is said to contain fifty-five per cent. 
of that population, and beyond the Rockies are 
the coast states, which have never been repre- 
sented at all, Thus another milestone is passed, 








The Red Cross is the Medicine Chest of the Nations,—Boston Globe, eee 
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PERSONALITY OF SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND—(VIIL.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


DEVELOPING A GREAT INDUSTRY* 


More than three-fourths of all the copper 
products of the United States are made in 
Southern New England; more than one-half of 
the output of the copper mines of the United 
States is used there, and hundreds of inventions 
for the making of machinery for producing cop- 
per tubes, copper wire, copper kettles, brass but- 
tons, brass ornaments, brass lamps, brass bed- 
steads, ef al., are the result of the ingenuity of 
the residents of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. 

This industry, which now produces $90,000,000 
worth of copper, brass and bronze goods in this 
section, was started in a modest way in 1802, and 
is the outgrowth of the invention of a process 
and of a machine for making brass buttons for 
use on garments of men and women. Torring- 
ton, Waterbury, Litchfield, and other important 
industrial centres in Connecticut owe their im- 
portance largely to the gilt button industry in 
the initial years of the nineteenth century. 

There were then no copper mines in the United 
States and no copper was imported. All the cop- 
per obtainable for the making of brass was from 
old abandoned distillery boilers and sugar-mak- 
ing vats. Men made a business of scouring the 
country as far away as Baltimore, buying any old 
copper that was purchasable. The amount of a 
year’s purchase in those days would not supply 
the mills of the Naugatuck Valley two days now. 

The breaking up of the copper for the making 
of brass was exceedingly difficult and exasperat- 
ing. For years the power used was an ox actuat- 
ing a long sweep. Ultimately the horse took the 
place of the ox, and finally the falling water of 
the Naugatuck River furnished the power. 

By 1830 the brass button industry had a lively 
rival in the demand for brass kettles. For some 
years these kettles were made by hand by what 
was known as the “battery” process, which 
meant that they were battered or hammered into 
shape. The increased demand led to the erec- 
tion of a mill at Torrington in 1834 for rolling 
brass and for spinning from these sheets of brass 
kettles of various sizes. 


*Census figures are of 1910. 
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When the mill was erected and the process in- 
vented there were no workmen for the new occu- 
pation, and Israel Holmes of Waterbury went to 
England to secure men experienced in this work. 
Owing to the laws against seducing artificers, 


Mr. Holmes’ life was often in jeopardy, to say 


nothing of liability to imprisonment. 

He succeeded, however, in inducing a few 
workmen, who, with their families, made a party 
of thirty. They sailed for Philadelphia, and from 
thence by small craft to Hartford. From Hart- 
ford Mr. Holmes and the men, women and chil- 
dren walked twenty-five miles through the forest, 


carrying all their belongings on their backs _ to. 


Torrington. It seems incredible that this could 
have been necessary less than eighty years ago. 

From these humble beginnings under great 
handicaps has developed an industry that pro- 
duces in Southern New England alone $90,000,- 
000 worth of various copper, brass and bronze 
products. 

The perfection of the machinery of today is 
little short of miraculous in view of the crude 
processes of even fifty years ago. There is no 
machinery that has reached a higher state of per- 
fection than has this. What is known as the eve- 
let metal made in the modern mills of Southern 
New England can be rolled to a_ width of six 
inches and not vary one-fifth of the thickness of 
a fine human hair or one-two-thousandth of an 
inch on a six-inch width. 
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TO YOU IN FRANCE 
Dear, now before the daylight fades away, 
I wish that I could come and talk. to you 
A little while, and tell you just a few 
Small things that make me happy in my day. 
I want to tell you of the perfect scent 
Of those red roses I have picked, and how 
An organ’s playing in the street just now, 
And how this sunny afternoon I went 
Into the park, and how the children played; 
So that at all times in this bloody war, 
When you must kill to live, and have to see 
Things you hold best on this green earth betrayed, 
You will remember you are fighting for 
This little world of dear, small things and me. 
—Helen Dircks, in the London Express. 
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“FOR THE SAKE OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS” 


If any riveter in a shipyard drives only sixty rivets where he could drive 120, he has 
driven sixty for freedom and he has left sixty undriven for the sake of the Hohenzol- 
lerns.. If any man works three days at high wages and loafs the next three because of 
the high wages he has received during the first three, he is an enemy to America and an 
ally of the Kaiser. If any man, if any capitalist, makes an undue profit, or if any work- 
man scants his job, he is playing the game of tyranny against liberty and he is false to 


his brothers in uniform at the front. 


—Theodore Roosevelt at Carnegie Hall, New York, May 7, 1917. 
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THE NEW WOMAN TEACHER 


No educational change has been greater be- 
cause of modern conditions than the change in 
the status of women teachers. 

Whether the change is due to the nationalized 
superintendents or the change in the nationalized 
superintendents is due to the new status of the 
women teachers we cannot say, but they have 
come together. 

The public is loyal to the women teachers to 
the end of the limit. 

The scarcity of teachers, the need of more 
women teachers, relatively as well as absolutely, 
the increased demand for women in other occu- 
pations have conspired to magnify their impor- 
tance and develop their independence. No woman 
under fifty has to teach for a living. The loyalty 
of the public to these women and their financial 
freedom from the need of teaching gives them a 
great power, which they can wield to an almost 
limitless extent if they choose. 

This situation has an immense influence upon 
the comfort of the nationalized superintendent. 

The misfortune is that all of these superintend- 
ents are judged by the mistakes of a few. 

The public impression of the nationalized su- 
perintendent is that he undervalues the ordinary 
teacher. The “merit system,’ to which none 
would object in the abstract, is interpreted by the 
public to mean that teachers as a class are not 
regarded as meritorious, and that the nationalized 
superintendent is alone qualified to select the 
sheep from the goats. 
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This implication is répulsive to the public. 

So much is claimed for the superintendent of 
this class that his tenure is liable to be brief. 

Nine nationalized superintendents in ten may 
be ideally appreciative of the varied virtues of 
teachers, but if that other one is irritating, dom- 
ineering, or pedagogically holier-than-they, a city 
hesitates to elect any one of the nine because he 
is supposed to be in the class with the disturber. 

No superintendent can be permanently success- 
ful in these times without the loyalty of the 
teachers. He cannot succeed as an unsympathetic 
critic of the teachers. 

The industrial idea of efficiency will not in 
these days be tolerated in school service. ; 

To mechanicalize the teacher’s work is to de- 
grade it. 

Nagging is never leading. 

Bossing is never progressing. 

Irritation is never inspiration. 

All improvement of the teaching force must 
come from the teachers themselves. 

If the fruit of the classroom is not satisfactory 
improvement must be grafted into the stock so 
that all that is vigorous shall pass through new 
cells, producing the fruit of the scion that is in- 
serted. 

The raw quince is hard, puckery, impossible to 
any taste. Yet the richest, rarest, juiciest, most 
luscious of peaches are from trees grafted upon 
the quince. 

The phenomenal success of the local candidates 
for superintendencies appears to be due primarily 
to the public belief that the teachers as a whole 
will be better teachers under local leadership than 
under an imported, unknown leader. 

The responsibility for the continuance of the 
present admirable public attitude toward the 
women teachers depends upon the teachers’ or- 
ganizations. 

Individually .nothing can now be achieved; 
women teachers must be organized. All women 
teachers must be in these organizations, but they 
must be public spirited. 

Any professional organization must be both for 
the advantage of its members and _ for increased 
efficiency in service. 

Tenure, decent salaries and pensions are the 
personal advantages sought. Professional growth, 
enlarged vision, increased service to the public, 
as well as to the children, must be ends aimed at 
in professional organizations. 

We are using elsewhere in this issue an ac- 
count of the Boston Advisory Council and a trib- 
ute to its remarkably efficient chairman, Miss 
Cora E. Bigelow, as suggestive of a notable suc- 
cess of a noble ideal. 
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Sixty-one per cent. of American wage and 
salary people are at work in agricultural and 
mechanical pursuits. What per cent. of the 
education has these workers in mind? 





The United States was never doing so much 
for better health, greater intelligence, higher 
morals of her young people as now. 














, PATRIOTIC SALARIES 


The time has come when it is almost as much 
an act of disloyalty to object to a decent salary 
for teachers as it is to obstruct the draft. 

Teachers are in a class by themselves. They 
are the makers of after-the-war men and women 
of America. 

They must be 100 per cent. American, and they 
must demonstrate it by buying bonds and stamps, 
by giving to the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Knights of Columbus. 

Every teacher has some children who will ask 
her how much she has done. Her fellow teachers 
want to know, the school officials are interested 
to know. 

All this, in addition to the high cost of living, 
hits teachers harder than almost any other class 
in the community. 

No one needs or deserves the raise more than 
does the teacher, and woe to the man who would 
make her the last to be squarely treated. 





SUPERVISORY COMMON SENSE 


In accounting for the genuine success of Camp 
Liberty, where twenty-five New York City boys 
learned much about farming without cost to 
themselves or much expense to anyone else, 
credit is largely given the farm director, Mr. Art- 
man, of whom it is said: “Success in farm direct- 
ing is not so much a matter of technical training 
as of common sense.” 

This is equally true of all supervision. It is as 
easy as anything to give a student of supervision 
technical training, but it is one of the most diffi- 
cult of all human achievements to provide a 
supervisor with common sense. 

Why emphasize this with a supervisor? _Be- 
cause no one in the educational field needs it so 
much as the supervisor. The supervisor must 
get results directly through teachers and only 
through teachers. 

The teacher can lack something of common 
sense and escape the penalty because of the re- 
cuperative power of the children. ‘a 

James M. Greenwood used to tell of visiting a 
school when the teacher, in her sarcasm, said the 
worst things possible to one of the boys, who ap- 
peared not to mind it. Later Mr. Greenwood 
spoke to the boy about it, and the boy said, care- 
lessly: “Oh, she was just chewing the rag.’ 

A superintendent can sometimes (?) escape the 
consequences of lack of common sense by the 
tact of his supervisors, but a supervisor has no 
escape from ‘the consequences of lack of common 
sense. She must deal with teachers, adults, and 
through them, with children. 

One “fool order” by a supervisor is magnified 
many fold when 100 or 1,000 teachers have put it 
in action with 5,000 or 50,000 children. 

The supervisor can speak no word, make no 
plan, without thinking of its effect in the hands of 
each of the teachers. 

With the coming of the “merit” (?) system, 
many a teacher is liable to be “marked down,” 
put in the rummage sale professionally for no 
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other réason than that the supervisor was shy on 
common sense. 

The first requisite of common sense in a super- 
visor is ability to give directions that the force she 
has can use. Any fool can give directions 2f 
which the geniuses in the force can make a suc- 
cess. The best teachers need no supervisor. <A 
supervisor of the best teachers is as useless as an 
electric street light at mid-day. 


GRAMMAR TO USE* 


The recent Report of the English Committee 
of Thirty has certainly started something. Two 
paragraphs from that Report indicate the dis- 
tance we have gone from the reign of the gram- 
matical logician, 

“The reaction against English grammar arose 
from the knowledge that the formal work in 
the subject that was being done was of small 
practical value. A further influence resulted 
from investigations tending to show that gram- 
mar provides little mental discipline of a general 
character. The movement in favor of simplify- 
ing the school course and concentrating on es- 
sentials did the rest. There is need at the 
present time of careful discrimination, lest the 
pendulum be allowed to swing too far. 

“A sane attitude toward the teaching of 
grammar would seem tobe to find out what 
parts and aspects of the subject have actual value 
to children in enabling them to improve their 
speaking, writing and reading, to teach these 
parts according to modern scientific methods, 
and to ignore any and all portions of the con- 
ventional school grammar that fall outside of 
these categories. In general, the grammar worth 
teaching is the grammar of use—function in the 
sentence—and the grammar to be passed over is 
the grammar of classification—pigeonholing by 
definition.” 

These paragraphs should be printed in large 
type and framed and -hung in every classroom 
of the junior high school and _ senior high 
school, or in classes of the seventh grade and 
above. 

Dr. William D. Lewis has been on the firing 
line of common sense in the-use of English for 
several years, as the readers of the Journal of 
Education have had reason to know. 

“Grammar to Use” eliminates most of the 
“grammar of classification,” but greatly. empha- 
sizes the grammar of use. The idiom is admir- 
ably treated. An idiom is a mode of expression 
peculiar to the language in which it is used and 
does not follow logical grammar. 

For instance, “He is a friend of me” is logic- 
ally grammatical, but it is not good English. 
“He is a friend of mine” is good English, but 
is not logically grammatical. Here are some 
idiomatic expressions: “She cuts a poor figure.” 
“He made good.” “He was up in arms,” “A 
quarter’s worth of candy.” 


Dr. William -D. Lewis always “makes good” 
in book-making. 





*“Grammar to Use.”’ By Principal William oe Lewis and 
Helen Lynch, of the William Penn High School, Phil nie 


adelphia. Phila- 
delphia, Chicago: The John C. Winston Company. Cloth. 2 ages, 
Price, 72 cents. ses “atl 
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THE TEACHER AS A PATRIOT 


No reader of the Journal of Education will 
question our insistence that teachers be more ap- 
preciated and that they be better paid. Never- 
theless, there is the patriotic side to it. The most 
powerful address we have heard this season was 
made by Florence Hale, an assistant to State 
Superintendent A. O. Thomas of Maine. 

She pictured most brilliantly and thrillingly the 
national need of the best teaching in America 
while the soldier boys are “over there.” 

She pictured the men who made _ fabulous 
financial sacrifices to go into war. She asked what 
would be thought of a man who put in as a cause 
of exemption from draft that he needed more 
than $30 a month. 

She said America needs teachers as much as 
she needs soldiers, and she portrayed the loyal de- 
votion of the teachers and the soldiers. She 
closed with Ida Reed-Smith’s verses, in which are 
these lines :— 

We are the garrison guarding the homeland, 

We who remain when the troops march away; 

Steadfast, we turn to the task that awaits us, 

Lifting the burden anew every day. 
Aa 0-00-02 
WISCONSIN’S COUNTY SUPERVISING 
TEACHER 





Wisconsin has a law providing for supervising 
teachers of country schools. There is also a law 
providing for a County Committee on Common 
Schools. Sixty-two. counties now have such 
teachers and of these twenty-one have two such 
teachers. We know most of the work in Oconto 
County, Ellen B. McDonald, county superintend- 
ent, where, among other things, she has had a 
survey made by the county supervising teacher. 
It was discovered that 510 children are too young 
for their grade; 2,706 are over age, and only 
1,306 are properly aged for their grades. Mary 
Birr, the supervising teacher, at once attacked 
the problem of correcting this condition by as- 
sisting every teacher in the county to bring 
every child possible into line with standardized 
age and grade. 

Sixty-six counties of Wisconsin are in a gen- 
eral way developing similar efficiency in the rural 
schools. 
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REVERE’S PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT 

Paul Revere’s heroic spirit on that midnight 
ride was a good forerunner of the professional 
demonstration when 800 citizens of Revere as- 
sembied in the City Hall to do honor to Miss Cas- 
sandra M. Barrows, forty-six years a teacher in 
the city. Miss Barrows has been in the service of 
the city longer than any other man or woman in 
public life. In addition to notable tributes from 
citizens and former pupils, who came from great 
distances to honor her on this occasion, the 
Mayor, in the name of her friends, presented Miss 
Barrows a purse of $500 in gold. Next to the 
golden tribute was an extensive and charming 
poetic tribute written and read by Milton K. Put- 
ney, who was Miss Barrows’ first principal, and 
later the first superintendent of Revere. 
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CHICAGO LIBERTY BONDS 


Chicago and Cook County schools -bought or 
sold Liberty Loan bonds to the amount of $8,- 
957,600. Of this amount the elementary schools 
bought or sold $5,377,400; the high schools $2,- 
147,700; the city Board of Education $256,350, 
and the rest of Cook County $1,176,100. The 
Lane High School led them all with $672,600, 
The Senn High was second with $388,300. The 
Swift Elementary was third, with $262,000. The 
Stewart Elementary was fourth, with $228,000. 
Two other high schools and three other elemen- 
tary schools had more than $1,000,000 to their 
credit. 
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WOMAN AT WORK 


Although few American women are, as yet, do- 
ing the work usually done by men, it is altogether 
probable that our women will very generally do 
the work now done by men, as in France and 
England. In anticipation of this America must 
begin right, and the hours and conditions of 
women’s work must be protective of their health 
and energy. 

Before the demand is too great it will be com- 
paratively easy to establish hours and conditions 
that will preserve the strength and spirit of our 
women. Whoever profits by sapping the life of 
American women is as definitely traitorous as he 
who uses needless coal or wastes ammunition. 
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The courts issued an injunction against the is- 
suing of a Chicago School Board organ at the 
cost of $25,000. The whole episode is unparalleled 
in American educational history. 


“At some point on the shore of the Great 
Lakes” all German school books were taken to 
the public square and burned with a great public 
demonstration of approval. 


Every American college and university that had 
decorated Count von Bernstorff has undoctored 
him now. The depth of his treachery will never 
be forgotten or forgiven. 


Whenever a new superintendent is elected we 
involuntarily look at the N. E. A. Year Book for 
his name, and sometimes we are surprised that 
the name is not there. 


Success in school often depends upon doing 
just what others do, while success in life de- 
pends upon doing what no one else can do. 

Herbert S. Jennings of Johns Hopkins says 
the business of the schools is to help children 
to develop properly. 

National Education Association June 30 to 
July 6, Pitteburg, Pennsylvania, 

Any objector to decent salaries for teachers is 
near kin to a slacker. 

By the by, where is that Rockefeller Survey cf 
Gary? 

Wormy fruit advertises 
birds. 

Thrift is a good word in education. 


that we are short on 
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WHY WE ARE AT WAR’) 


Nothing can be learned in school today that is 
as immediately necessary as_ the facts about the 
this war. 

No one above nine years of age is excusable 
if he does not know the specific facts as to why 
we are at war, our peace aims, World War facts 
and after-the-war needs. 

In addition to these every school should see to 
it that the children know the home-town war 
facts, the home-state war facts, and the home- 
country war facts. 


TEN REASONS WHY WE ARE AT WAR. 


1. Because we could not longer, either honor- 
ably or safely, permit war to be waged against 
us without going to war ourselves. 

2. Because between November, 1916, and 
April, 1917, in spite of continuous efforts during 
those five months by our government to keep 
us out of war, several incidents brought war to 
us and put us at war. 

3. Because Germany notified us that when- 
ever possible her submarines would destroy on 
sight, without warning, any boat found “out of 
bounds,” even if owned by or used by our citizens 
or other neutrals. 

4. Because Germany’s foreign minister had 
offered New Mexico, Texas and Arizona to Mex- 
ico if Mexico would attack the United States. 

The official proposal dated January 19, 1917, 
read :-— 


On February 1 we intend to begin submarine war- 
fare unrestricted. In spite of this, it is our intention 
to endeavor to keep neutral the United States of 
America. If this attempt is not successful we pro- 
pose an alliance on the following basis with Mexico: 
That we shall make war together and together make 
peace. We shall give general financial support, and 
it is understood that Mexico is to reconquer the lost 
territory in New Mexico, Texas and Arizona. The 
details are left to you for settlement. You are in- 
structed to inform the President of Mexico of the 
above in the greatest confidence as soon as it is cer- 
tain that there will be an outbreak of war with the 
United States and suggest that the President of 
Mexico, on his own initiative, should communicate 


with Japan, suggesting adherence at once with this 
en iAc & 


5. Because, while we were trying to be at 
peace with Germany and she was asserting her 
friendliness for us, she literally honeycombed 
with spies our factories, our civic agencies, our 
newspapers and even our government depart- 
ments; and officially planned or connived at 
crimes and unfriendly acts on our soil. 

6. Because the same direct attacks and threat- 
ened attacks upon our national liberties which 
showed us that we must go to war in self-de- 
fence also opened our eyes to reasons why we 
should take up the-fight for the world’s sake, for 
freedom’s sake and for democracy’s sake. 

?. Because atrocities which civilized nations 
thought had been forgotten were not only com- 





**War Fact Tests.” Prepared by William H. Allen, Director of the 
Institute for Public Service. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
ik Company, Publishers. Kraft paper: llustrated. Price, 24 cents, 


mitted by Germany and her allies against sol- 
diers and aged men, defenceless women and chil- 
dren, but were defended on the ground of alleged 
“military necessity.” 

8. Because Germany denied the world’s right 
to live in peace and freedom on other terms than 
those imposed by her military powers. 

9. Because Germany’s success in this war 
would mean that all nations, including our own, 
would live in constant fear of new aggression, 
whereas the world needs universal disarmament. 

10. Because a passion for freedom for all na- 
tions had taken possession of our people like unto 
the inspiration of two other epochs of our his- 
tory—when we fought for-our own freedom in 
our Revolutionary War, and later worked for the 
rehabilitation of an independent Cuba. 


BODY OF FACTS. 


Military age is from twenty-one to thirty, in- 
clusive. 

More than 500,000 American soldiers 
France. 

Army officers have increased from 9,500 to 
123,800. 

Number of men in 
202,500 to 1,528,900. 

Number of naval officers increased from 4,800 
to 21,000. 

Number of men in 
102,500 to 332,100. 

American troops landed in France eighty- 
eight days after war was declared on April 6, 
1917. 

Within two weeks of the declaration of war by 
the United States contracts had been let for sup- 
plying an army of 1,000,000 men with materials 
totaling 8,700,000 items. 

Within three weeks after the enactment of the 
Selective Draft 10,000,000 men from twenty-one 
to thirty, inclusive, had registered in 4,000 
offices. 


are in 
the army increased from 


the navy increased from 


QUESTIONS EVERYONE SHOULD ANSWER. 
In what month and year did this World War 
start? 

On what date did the United States decide to 
fight? 

What years are within the draft age? 

What agency is charged with responsibility for 
preventing waste of meat and flour? 

What agency is charged with responsibility for 
preventing waste of coal, wood and oil? 

What agency is charged with responsibility for 
preventing the publication of news which would 
help the enemy? 

What agency is charged with responsibility for 
publishing war facts that will help our own coun- 
try? 

Name three important inventions that have 
been first tried out in this war. 

How many reasons do you know for our going 
to war? 

What jis meant by selective draft? 

What reasons for exemption are recognized? 
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THE SAYLER PARK EXPERIMENT—(IV.) 


BY M. F. ANDREW 


Principal 


In all the years of my work this experiment 
has been the most interesting and perhaps the 
most profitable to me. I am clearly convinced 
that we have many children in our schools who 
can finish our so-called eight-years course in five, 
many can finish it in six, and a great multitude 
could go “over the top” in seven years. I 
am also sure that there is not one child in fifty 
who should be kept at the work for eight full 
years. 

Who is so wise, anyhow, as to know just how 
much ground we should cover in eight years; 
just how much grammar, geography, or arith- 
metic we shall measure off and present to the 
pupil? 

The dear people went to school when they 
studied questions and rules about square root; 
when they could name the states and territories, 
with the capital and location of each; when they 
could begin with rule one in grammar and go 
clear through to twenty-two without missing, 
and could repeat all the exceptions. They car- 
ried home every night a bundle of books with 
certain pages marked for study, and _ this 
was called education when it should have been 
called stultification. 


With so small a number of children as are in 
our school, I am able to know each one person- 
ally and to know something of their work. I do 
not mean by this that I can tell what they know 
of the studies in school, but that I do know 
whether they are growing, just as I can go out 
into my orchard and judge of the growth of a 
young tree. 


I take them in small groups and spend thirty 
minutes in a spirited conversation on the various 
subjects about which they have been studying. 
Then I confer with the teacher of the grade, and 
we decide together that A, or B, or C has not 
enough work to keep him busy and that it will 
be well to put him in another grade. Next I 
send for the parent and try to convince “her” 
that the child could to advantage do the work of 
the next grade. 


We have not misjudged a_ single case during 
the time we have been working on this plan. My 
only regret now is that so many parents have ob- 
jected, and their only reason was that they had 
never heard of anything of the kind. 

In my second paper I made mention of some 
criticisms that had some to me concerning the 
first three pupils tested. I indicated in that paper 
that these children had been able to go into fac- 
tories and earn a fair wage, though they had not 
been able to do the work of school. 

..My critics say: “Just see how you have mis- 
judged these young people. You should have 
given them work in school that they could have 
done”; and I plead guilty to the last charge. We 
are not wise enough yet in this new program to 
select just the material that each child can use. 


Some time pedagogy will have led us far enough 
and wisely enough that we can apply the right 
remedy in each individual case. 


This phase of it is not troubling me nearly so 
much as is the fact that these young people will 
marry and begin to reproduce their likes. Many 
of my friends think this is not an educational 
question and that it does not in any way concern 
the school. I have no panacea to offer, but I 
still contend it is the most vital question. There 
were some well-meaning and intelligent people 
in the neighborhood who objected to the psy- 
chological examination on the ground that it was 
something new and smacked somewhat of the 
fad. These same people were perfectly willing 
that their children go through the grind of 
monthly tests or examinations. 


With the findings of nearly every one of Mrs, 
Wooley’s tests the judgment of my teachers has 
coincided. While they may not have understood 
much of the testing, their knowledge of these 
children was such that they knew the classifica- 
tion was bad. Without her measurements we 
would still be at sea and drifting. 


I am sure that the time is not far away when 
all classifications in school will be made from the 
Binet tests or from the revisions. We have 
found something far in advance of our old 
methods. In time every school will have its ex- 
pert, and in the near future every person who 
assumes to teach must be prepared to do her own 
testing. 


Lester F. Ward says in his “Applied Sociol- 
ogy”: “What the human race requires is to be 
awakened to a realization of its condition.” I 
fear teachers have taken too many things for 
granted, It is time we begin to realize that no 
two intellects are alike any more than are any 
two oak leaves. Too many teachers still believe 
that every child comes into school equally en- 
dowed, and that they can all do the same 
“stunts.” If every teacher would go as I do 
every year into the kindergarten, day after day, 
for the first month or two of school, and watch — 
the youngsters as the teacher directs their games, 
it would not take you long to make some pre- 
dictions concerning the future work of these 
little ones. 


The very way in which they bow their heads, 
wring their hands, shake their feet, and enter 
into the games of the day are indications of their 
future work. The kindergarten is no longer a 
joke, but is the indicator of the educational fu- 
ture of the child. In the last two years I have 
tried to break up close classification in the first 
six grades just as far as it is possible to be done 
ia a small school. At no time of the year have I 
hesitated to take a child from a grade and pro- 
mote him to the next higher. If my people were 
educated up to the place where they would stand 
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for it, I would do the same thing in the seventh 
and eighth grades. ; 

Whenever I find a child in the grades ranking 
excellent in everything I conclude at once that he 
is not having enough work to keep him busy, and 
immediately begin to look for a place for him in 
the next grade. In no instance has my judgment 
been wrong, and a year has been saved to many 
children. 


The great business of the public school is to 
put every child in an environment where he may 
find himself. It is no wonder children fail and go 
out of school with nothing to remind them of a 
glorious, pleasant school time. One would not 
think of fishing for trout with chicken liver ; then 
why should-we expect to’<mthuse all boys with 
grammar? ° 

Only last week a mother came to me with the 
complaint that as the spring days came her boys 
were coming home “just wild” about trees, birds 
and squirrels, but they knew little of fractions, or 
of the Arctic regions. I wanted to say that no 
one knew much of these regions except the 
people who make geographies, but I forebore. My 
own children have led me to see that many times 
my judgment was at fault in selecting their 
courses, and now, as the last one is a sophomore 
in college and the others have been advised and 
again advised, I wrote him last that, in so far as 
was possible for the rest of his course, “choose 
teachers and not subjects.” I am willing to abide 
by the results. 

One teacher with whom I studied in the little 
country school put me on my feet and “put a 
new song into my mouth” that has kept me alert 
all these years. Oh, for the day when we will 
give as much or more thought to the teacher of 
our children as we have to textbooks and courses 
of study! 

Mrs. Wooley’s tests, her diagnosis of cases, 
and my treatment of cases should be shifted to a 
large school, where the whole scheme could be 
thoroughly worked out. Every child in school 
should be subjected to the test and the classifica- 
tions should be made from the data found. In- 
deed, I am persuaded that the plan would work 
best in a small town where the school attendance 
would not reach more than seven or eight hun- 
dred. The study might even go on through the 
high school, but where in this part of the country 
can be found the Board of Education, the super- 
intendent, the corps of teachers, or the patrons 
who are willing to make such an experiment at 
this time? 

In schools where there are two, three or four 
classes in each year it would be an easy matter 
to classify mentally. Material suitable to the 
ability of each class could be selected and ar- 
ranged so there would be no dallying by the way- 
side. Nothing is so deadening and hurtful as to 
be kept waiting for mental nourishment. The 
day is not far distant when the chronological, 
physical or physiological age will receive little 
consideration in the matter of school classifica- 
tion, while the mental and pedagogical age _ will 
constitute the measure. 
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DENVER TEACHERS 


A committee consisting of the following grade 
teachers, Myra Sinclair, Ethlyn Rogers, Cora 
Morrison, Sallie Hill, made an heroic and noble 


appeal to the Board of Education. Their pro- 
posed schedule was well within the bounds of 
propriety. 


Teachers already in Denver schools to receive 
the following, beginning September, 1918, for 
the school year of 1918-1919 :— 

Teachers receiving $780 or $840 to receive $900 

Teachers receiving 900 or 960 to receive 1,000 

Teachers receiving 1,020 to receive 1,100 

Teachers receiving 1,080 to receive 1,200 

Teachers receiving 1,140 to receive 1,300 

Teachers receiving $1,200, who have taught in 
Denver nine to fourteen years, inclusive, to re- 
ceive $1,400. 

Teachers who have taught in Denver 
years or more to receive $1,500. 

Any teacher having an A.B. degree shall be 
given credit for two years in addition to her years 
of service. 

All teachers to be advanced at rate of $100 per 
year until the maximum has been reached. 


fifteen 
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PUBLICITY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Would it not be wise to get more effectively be- 
fore the mind of the public, in general, a panorama 
of the public school? This question is being asked 
by educators, and I believe it will be answered in 
the affirmative in the next decade by doing just 
this sort of thing. 

School boards, superintendents, principals, and edu- 
cators in general are not refraining from putting the 
inside workings of a school before the public for any 
selfish motive, or because there is anything to cover 
up, for all have ambitions to put their schools “on 
the map” educationally, and there is no doubt but 
what this phase of life will go forward at a rapid pace 
in the near future, but if school officials would take 
a more aggressive attitude in enlightening the public, 
it would surely be a step in the right direction. 

Ignorance is the cause of much misunderstanding, 
and our schools suffer unfair criticism simply because 
our laymen do not know what we are doing. How 
often a mountain is made from a molehill, and how 
often are we criticised, when if ignorance were wiped 
away, commendation would displace the criticism. 

We feel that the most satisfactory way to clear up 
difficulties with an individual is by a personal inter- 
view, and ninety-nine times out of 100 the complain- 
ant is changed to a “commendant” and this done by 
a simple word or two of explanation. Schools are 
supported by the public, and the public has a right 
to know just what is being done. 

It is the height of extravagance to save money at 
the expense of education, and without the generous 
support of the taxpayer we can hope for but little. 
School appropriations will come much more easily 
and generously if the majority of our property hold- 
ers could be well informed as to what is being done. 

Such terms as departmental, curriculum, semester, 
and scores of similar expressions have little or no 
meaning with the large mass of people, yet we 
proceed to shoot into the air, and expect good sup- 
port. A teacher once wrote a note to a parent saying 
that Joseph’s optics were not right and were causing 
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him much trouble, and she should advise immediate 
attention. A note something like the following was 
duly received: “I have whipped Joseph severely, and 
I don’t believe you will have any more trouble with 
his optics.” It is our business as educators to avoid 
being misunderstood, and to do this the public should 
be quite generally and definitely informed in plain, 
everyday English of just what our schools stand for, 
and what they are trying to accomplish. 


Would it not be of a two-fold value to have boys 
and girls make booklets containing definite informa- 
tion as a part of their work, and in sufficient numbers 
so that every family in the community might be sup- 
plied with at least one. 


Publicity of work done in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth years of school life is undoubtedly in much 
more demand than at any other period, but I be- 
lieve it has a value in the Junior High and even in the 
grades, and may be made of much practical value 
at any time after the first six years. To make the 
matter somewhat concrete may we take for consid- 
eration a ninth year class in the Junior High. Print- 
ing has already been adopted in many such schools. 
Bookbinding is frequently taught in connection with 
drawing. It would not be difficult to find boys or 
girls who would have cameras, and thus introduce 
photography. Now we have the whole combination 
necessary to make a booklet with but little expense, 
and of much practical value to the youth, at the 
same time affording a wealth of simple, yet definite, 
information regarding work actually done in school. 
The covers of the booklet will furnish opportunity 
for origina! design, hand printing, nature drawing, 
and so on. The pages may contain printed or even 
neatly written compositions of what is being done in 
a real live school with now and then a cut of such 
interesting scenes as a domestic science class at 
work, a manual training exhibit, a fire drill, super- 
vised play, or any other special feature of interest. 
Parents are surely much interested in what their 
own children have really done, and incidentally would 
be getting well informed. 


We ask parents to visit our schools and see for 
themselves, but how many are able to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity, especially in high school 
work, when the high school closes just before the 
hour when busy mothers have a breathing spell. If 
we cannot bring parents to the school, then we must 
arrange somehow to take the school to them. 


When school officials are preparing catalogs, 
courses of study, or any data concerning their schools, 
would there not be an opportunity here to weave 
in much information that would furnish interesting 
Treading to any one who desires to be wide awake, 
and enjoys live topics? 

High schools have a splendid opportunity to develop 
something along this line in their commercial de- 
partments. School periodicals might be so managed 
as to contain much in addition to the usual school 
Stories, athletics, and events. 

When occasional visitors are shown about our 
schools it will often be noted that they are happily 
surprised at what is being accomplished in the various 
lines, and there is foundation for belief that there 
would be far better support, less misunderstanding, 
and fewer criticisms, if the inside workings of our 
public schools were carried into the homes of our 
Supporters, if done in a practical way, and in an at- 
tractive manner. 

The public school is stepping toward the centre of 
the stage. We are entering an era in which educa- 
tion occupies a conspicuous niche. Our American 
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people are willing to pay for value received, and it 
remains for the educators to push aside the curtain 
more completely, so that all may see every act in 
each scene, and thus understand more clearly what 
we are trying to do on the stage of education. 
M. A. Seymour, 
Danvers, Massachusetts. 





SLIGHTLY IN ERROR 


“It should be remembered that any German lan- 
guage feeling is largely due to the fact that no other 
language has been used for propaganda, and this is 
not confined to the past year when we were at war 
with Germany.” 

My dear Mr. Winship: The above clipping seems 
to me to be slightly in error. Some of the most 
vicious pro-German propaganda I have happened to 
know about was in the English language. Another 
portion of pro-German propaganda was in a bacteri- 
ological laboratory. 

It has seemed to me that the one thing more than 
anything else that is precarious has been the domi- 
nation from above of teachers and subject matter 
until the whole German people have become Kaiser- 
ized. In this country as well as in South America so 
far as the same processes could be applied, an effort 
has been made to Kaiserize the United States. Down 
to date Germany has succeeded in Kaiserizing her- 
self, but she has never succeeded in Germanizing any- 
body else. Let us make war on the miserable men 
and women who do the bidding of the Kaiser and 
recognize that the supreme issue of this world is a 
free people in a free state. 

Yours very cordially, 
W. O. Thompson. 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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PROBLEM SOLVED 


Dear Dr. Winship: In view of the fact that you 
were kind enough to publish my letter regarding the 
difficulties we were in as to our $465,000 bond issue for 
a new high school, and even called editorial notice 
thereto, you as well as other school men who may 
be facing a like situation will be interested in hearing 
of the sequel to our story. 

As you will recall from my previous letter, we were 
notified by the sub-committee of the Capital Issues 
Committee located at Chicago, to abandon the proj- 
ect of building a new high school until after the war. 
Our needs, however, were so pressing and our condi- 
tions so hampering that we felt strongly disinclined 
to defer for so indefinite a period a project which 
meant so much to the welfare of the young people of 
the city. In the early part of May, therefore, P. J. 
Nelson, president of the board of education, and my- 
self journeyed to Washington to confer with the 
Bureau of Education and the Capital Issues Commit- 
tee for the purpose of ascertaining from headquarters 
whether there was any way out of our difficulty. We 
conferred with Dr. Claxton, commissioner of educa- 
tion, and Dr. Chandler of Richmond, Virginia, who 
has been placed by Dr. Claxton in charge of requests 
for school bond issues, and received from them most 
courteous and interested consideration. At the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Chandler we divided the total issue 
into three parts—$150,000 for the site, its preparation 
and grading; $300,000 for building, and $15,000 for 
equipment. It was the view of Dr. Chandler that 
while it might not be practicable for the government 
to give us permission for the immediate construction 
of a building, we might at least secure permission to 
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purchase a site, clear it of any buildings that might 
be thereon, prepare and grade it, so that when the 
time came we should be instantly ready to proceed 
with the building. The Capital Issues Committee, 
with whom we next conferred, were of a similar opin- 
jon, and as the result of our trip we have secured per- 
mission to issue bonds to the extent of $150,000 for 
the purchase and preparation of a site. 

As every site we have in mind has residences upon 
it, which would have to be appraised and removed, 
the permission granted us by the committee will ex- 
pedite our high school project fully a year. In fact, 
it will do for us all that we could expect to do within 
the next year even if we had free rein to issue the 
entire $465,000. By the time the site is cleared and 
prepared we hope conditions may be such that it will 
be possible for us to proceed with the building, but 
in any event we shall be ready without any delay 
whatever to proceed with our program of construc- 
tion. We feel highly gratified at the success of our 
trip and feel that our experience may be of value to 
boards of education and superintendents who are fac- 
ing the problem of school building projects during 
war time. 


Yours very truly, 
James H. Harris. 


Dubuque, Iowa. 


ATHLETIC LEAGUE 
My dear Dr. Winship — 

As one interested in the welfare of the children of 
our nation, I am bringing to your attention the mat- 
ter of the Park Fetes for the school children of the 
Public Schools of New York City. 

The Girls’ Branch of the Public Schools Athletic 
League has been at work eleven years constructing 
and putting into effect a program of athletics and play 
suitable for elementary and high school girls and its 
program has been adopted practically as a whole by 
the State of New York. : 

It is important that all those who are interested ir 
a higher standard of national health see the type of 
activities which the Girls’ Branch, Public Schools 
Athletic League, is advocating for girls, especially now, 
when federal legislation concerning physical training 
is imminent. 

The fetes, while they are primarily a play day for 
thousands of children, are virtually a demonstration 
of the activities advocated by the Girls’ Branch and 
they are a most inspiring sight; 10,000 little girls danc- 
ing and playing on the broad meadows of Central 
Park, some of them romping on the green grass for 
the first time in their lives. 

Sincerely yours, 
Catharine S. Leverich, 
President. 





BOOK 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By John Richard Green. Revised and enlarged by 
Alice Stafford Green. With maps and tables. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 1,039 pp. Price, $2.00. 

No History of the English People is likely to take 
the place of Green’s History of the English People. 
The four-volume edition was the first notable history 
of England that dealt graphically with the English 
people instead of the British Empire. It was a re- 
markable departure from the other brilliant histories 
of the British Empire. 

When the cream of the’four volumes was put in 
the one volume, “Short History of the English Peo- 
ple,” it became the most popular History of England 
with the American public that has been issued. The 
present edition modernizes the work and adds 150 
pages in an epilogue which brings the history down 
to the present war. The style, the spirit, the point 
of view are admirably adapted to American students 
and readers of today. 


ALBES: VIAJANDO POR SUD AMERICA. Edited, 
with notes, vocabulary and questions for oral prac- 
tice, by J. Warshaw, Ph. D., associate professor of 
Romance languages, University of Missouri. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 226 
pp. Price, 80 cents. 

Edward Albes, the author of the text of this excel- 
lent new Spanish travel reader, is a member of the 
editorial staff of the Pan-American Union, in whose 
bulletin the articles which make up the book orig- 
inally appeared. They are the result of a trip taken 
by Mr. Albes in 1912, and describe the West Indies, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, and Panama, with 
special attention to the various ports and cities 
(Bahia, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Santiago, etc.), 
transportation, commerce, the Panama canal, etc. 
The account is written in a simple, attractive style, 
and presents a vivid picture of Latin-American places, 
customs, and interests. 

The editor, Professor Warshaw, is the author of one 
of the best Spanish composition books yet published. 
For this work he has furnished competent notes and 
an adequate vocabulary, and has provided a series of 
practical and interesting “cuestionarios” based on the 
text and intended to serve as conversational material. 

The book is agreeably printed and illustrated. 


TABLE 


THE METHOD OF HENRY JAMES. By Joseph 
Warren Beach, Ph. D., University of Minnesota. 
aa Haven: Yale University Press. Cloth. Price, 
$2.00. 

This masterful study of Henry James’ study of him- 
self as a novel writer will do much to universalize 
scholarly appreciation of Mr. James as a distinct and 
vitalizing American writer of fiction. Dr. Beach 
magnifies the studied art of Henry James as a great 
creator of the art of fiction. He had the literary in- 
spiration, was really a literary genius, but he never 
trusted his genius to make him a master of the art, 
but studied the art artistically until his mastery of 
the art of novel writing overshadowed the inspira- 
tion of his genius. Mr. Beach has made a searching 
study of the technique of James in its various aspects, 
drawing extensively upon the novelist’s own state- 
ments concerning the art of fiction and tracing the 
evolution of his method through the novels. 


LATIN PROSE FOR MIDDLE FORMS. sy W. H. 
Spragge and Arthur Sloman. New York: Cambridge 
University Press (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Agents). Cloth. 
147 pp. 

This is an intermediate Latin Prose Composition, in-- 
tended to enable pupils to write continuous Latin prose 
at an earlier stage than is customary. Part I contains: 
simpler pieces, together with drill and grammatical mate- 
rial, while Part II contains general exercises, more difficult 
selections taken from English authors. References are 
given to standard grammars, but the book itself contains 
all the syntax which the exercises require, capably ex- 
plained and illustrated. 


THE DRAMATIC RECORDS OF SIR HENRY HER- 
BERT. Edited by John Quincy Adams. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Frontispiece. Price, 
$2.50. 

As a source of information about playwrights and 
plays from 1622 to 1673, these records—compiled for 
the first time—are important to the student of the 
drama. The editor is assistant professor of English 
at Cornell University and has given Herbert's office- 
book and numerous documents, fully annotated with 
scholarly notes, to us. The volume is equipped with 
a full analytical index. 
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LES UNIVERSITES ET LA VIE SCIENTIFIQUE 
AUX ETATS-UNIS. By Maurice Caullery, profes- 
sor at the Sorbonne, French exchange professor at 
Harvard University, 1916. Paris: Armand Colin. 
Paper. 302 pp. Price, 3 fr. 50. ee 
This book is evidence of the rapid increase in in- 

terest in things American that is taking place in 

France. It is a Frenchman’s account of American 

universities and American scientific life, written for 

his countrymen, but not devoid of interest for us. In 

a simple, clear style he gives us the benefit of his 

detached, but direct, vision of the American uni- 

versity, particularly from the scientific point of view. 

Interesting chapters are on the genesis of the Ameri- 

can university, external physical features, administra- 

tion, professors, instruction, women-students, gradu- 
ate and professional schools, scientific research, etc. 

The author is struck by the wealth and large physical 

equipment of our universities, the craze for more 

buildings and more imposing ones, a tendency that is 
making us in America forget that a real university is 
made up of men, not buildings. The final chapter is 

a treatise on the lessons that France may draw from 

a study of American methods of university adminis- 

tration and scientific research. 

The book is worth reading for its own sake and as 
an evidence of the close rapprochement with France 
to which we all look forward with delight. 


LONGMANS’ ENGLISH LESSONS. Third year, 58 
pp. Fourth year, 106 pp. By George J. Smith, Ph. 
D., New York City. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents each. 
In small compass, very directly, with unusually in- 

teresting material Mr. Smith furnishes all the oppor- 

tunity, suggestions, and directions needed for the 


teaching of English in the third and fourth grades of 
the New York City schools. 


LA FRANCE. French Life and Ways. By G. Gui- 
billon, professor at the Lycée of Bordeaux. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. 
286 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is an admirable reader on French life, written 
by a Frenchman for English-speaking students, and 
describing in a straightforward, vivid style city and 
country life, the family, hotels, restaurants, the 
household, the church, the theatre, shops, education, 
seasons, traveling, politics, letters, the army, etc.— 
in short, it contains a perfect mine of useful and in- 
teresting information, told in simple, idiomatic French. 
The book is beautifully printed, with a strikingly 
original and effective typographical arrangement, 
and charmingly illustrated with about sixty artistic 
pen and ink sketches made especially for the book 


by Herbert Cole. It is a pleasure to handle such an 
attractive, tasteful. book. 


New 
Illustrated. 


REAL STORIES FROM BALTIMORE COUNTY 
HISTORY. Data obtained by the teachers and 
children of Baltimore County (Maryland) Public 
Schools. Adapted by Isobel Davidson. Baltimore: 
— and York. 282 pp. Illustrated. Price, 
This is a faithful study of most interesting local 

history and the brilliant telling of the story of the 

evolution in peace and war, in civic and commercial 

«changes, of one of the really great counties in Ameri- 

can history. 

It is, however, much more than local history. It 
js notable demonstration of the possibilities of a local 
study of almost any county. And more than that, it 
furnishes indispensable links in American history. 


MEDICINE AS A PROFESSION. By Daniel W. 
Weaver, M. D., and E. W. Weaver, Pd. M. New 
York: The A. S. Barnes Company. Illustrated. 

To those considering medicine as their life work 
this book is of peculiar interest. It takes up its his- 
tory, qualifications necessary for its practice, financial 
assets, prospects, colleges, the fields of service open, 
research and laboratory work, medical laws and the 
code of medical ethics. Bibliography, tables and lists 


of the larger sanatoriums complete a useful and care- 
fully gotten up book. 
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THE REAL BUSINESS OF LIVING. By James H. 

Tufts. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The origins of our institutions and standards, of 
our business and political ideals are clearly shown 
in this book, which treats of law and government, but 
in the highest spirit of personal responsibility, city 
planning, co-operation and real democracy. The four 
parts take up the beginnings of* order and liberty, 
problems of co-operation and right in business, city 
and country with a clear and interesting last section 
on liberty, union, democracy in the new world. The 
treatment of the chapter on “War and Right,” which 
closes the volume, is concise, reasonable and advanced 


in its conclusions, appealing to the best in each in- 
dividual of character. 


THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. By 
Charles Dickens. With introductioa and notes. By 
Frank W. Pine, the Gilman School, Roland Park, 
Maryland. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, 25 cents. 

This pocket edition of Oliver Twist is just the thing 
for students and lovers of Dickens who would like 


to read it at leisure. It is printed in good, legible 
type and is firmly bound. 


MARTINEZ SIERRA’S TEATRO DE ENSUENO. 
Edited with introduction, notes, exercises and vo- 
cabulary, by Aurelio M. Espinosa (Leland Stanford 
Junior University). Cloth. 125 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
This is the first of the reading texts in the New- 

World Spanish series, and is an admirable selection. 

The three short plays included are, as the title indi- 

cates, fantasies, and are really dramatic tales intended 

for reading rather than performance. The style is 
simple, direct, natural, and concise, in this being 
strikingly reminiscent of Synge and others of the 

Gaelic Revivalists. The plays are extremely easy to 

read, yet full of thought-stimuli, and lyrically beau- 

tiful in content and expression. 

Professor Espinosa has provided an excellent in- 
troduction on Martinez Sierra and his place in Span- 
ish dramatic literature, as well as exercises based on 


the text, notes (at the foot of the page, where they 
belong) and the usual vocabulary. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Compiled by Emily 
Robinson. The Handbook Series. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Company. Price, $1.25. 

The book contains a large number of quotations 
from educators on the question of vocational educa- 
tion, also an extensive Bibliography on the sub- 
ject. Anyone investigating this question will find the 


book of great value. The breadth of view is especially 
noticeable. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“President Wilson’s Addresses.” Edited by G. McL 
Harper. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
“Hints on Teaching French.” By W. 


Repman. Price, 
70c.—“A Russian Manual.” Edited by J. H. Freese. 
Price, $1.25.—“A Rumanian Manual.” By F. G. Ackerley. 


Price, $1.25.—“‘French in a Nut Shell.” By Jean Leeman. 
Price, $1. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Bill of the U. S. A. and Other War Verses.” By K. G. 
Duffield. Price, 50c. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Com- 


pany. ‘ 
“Home Life Around the World.” By G. A. Mirick. 
Price, 64c.—“The Third Book of Stories for 


the Story- 


Teller.” By F. E. Coe. Price, $1. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Company. 

“Everyday Classics” (Eighth Reader). By F. T. Baker 
and A. H. Thorndike. Price, 72c. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

“Collar and Daniell’s First Year Latin.’”” Revised by T. 
Jenkins. Price, $1.12.—“A Concise English 
By G. L. Kittredge and Farley. Price, 72c. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

“Credit of the Nations.” By J. L. Laughlin. Price, 
$3.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Trail of the Indoor Outer.” By R. E. Manchester. 
Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Company. 








THOSE WEARING GLASSES S233 


—will fin 
great relief in Murine applications. In the School] Room Eyes are often 
Irritated by Chalk Dust, and Eye Strain induced by faulty systems of 
Lighting. Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore Normal 


Conditions. urine does not smart—is soothing in its action. 





MURINE EYE REMFDY CO., Chicago, Sends Book of Eye Free 
on request. Your Druggist supplies you with Murine. 
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Meetings to be Held 
JUNE. 
25-29: International Kindergarten 


Union. Chicago. Miss Stella L, 
Wood, Minneapolis, Minn., presi- 
dent; Mrs. Mary B. Page, Chicago, 
Ill, chairman of local committee. 

30 to July 6: National Education As- 
sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
M. Cc. C. Bradford, Denver, presi- 
dent: J. W. Crabtree. 1400 Massa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. 


OCTOBER. 
81-Nov. 1: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association. Detroit. President, 


Harvey H. Lowry, Ionia; secretary, 
John P. Everett, Kalamazoo. 
31-Nov. 1-2: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association. Des Moines, Iowa, 
Superintendent M. G. Clark, Sioux 
City, Iowa, president; Charles F. 
Pye, Des Moines, iowa, secretary. 
NOVEMBER. 

- Colorado Education Association. 

"A. Sexson, president, Sterling; H. 

Smith, secretary, 232 Century 

uilding, Denver. 

5-8: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

7-9: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
Eastern Division at Denver. 

6-9: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. St. Paul. E. A. Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 

14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston. 

25-27: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation, Mitchell. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, secretary. 

28-29-30: Oklahoma Educational As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City. Presi- 
dent, B. F. Nihart, Oklahoma City; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary D. Couch; 
Oklahoma City. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

LEBANON. On the evening ot 
May 31 a patriotic “community sing 
was held in Lebanon under the aus- 
pices of the Bi-State Educationa! 
Club, composed of superintendents 
and principals of schools in Vermont 
and New Hampshire along the Con- 
necticut river. The program, con- 
sisting mainly of martial and pooular 
tunes rendered by members of the 
hich schools represented in the clun, 
directed bv the musical supervisor at 
Lebanon, D. D. Ladd, included cho- 
ruses of about 300 voices, orchestra 
selections. violin solos and male quar- 
tettes. The proceeds from the small 
admission fee will be divided among 
the Red Cross chapters of the towns 
represented. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The graduating ex- 
ercises of the Boston Normal 
Schooi will be held on Thursday, 
June 27, at 2.30 o'clock. Address 
will be given by Hon. Payson 
Smith, Commissioner of Education 
for Massachusetts. 

NORTH ADAMS. The new high 
school building is one of the best in 
the country. The work in the high 
school has improved more under the 
new equipment than the improvement 
in the building ever. 

All grade teachers will ultimately 


receive $840 a year, increases being 
$40 a year until the maximum is 
reached. The salary increases were 
as a whole six per cent. The salaries 
are seventy-one per cent. of the edu- 
cational budget. 

The school day has been length- 
ened by an hour and supervised study 
has been introduced. 

FALL RIVER. Salaries are in- 
creased on the basis of $100 for grade 
teachers. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 
SYRACUSE. Arrangements have 
been made to provide profitable 
and serviceable summer work for 
all boys and girls who wish to 

serve. 

NEW YORK CITY. Five hun- 
dred art students of the city’s high 
schools have drawn posters to aid 
a campaign against tuberculosis. 
Over 100 of the best designs were 
shown in an exhibition in the gal- 
leries of the Art Alliance. A dis- 
tinguished committee of judges 
awarded the prizes. Charles Dana 
Gibson acted as chairman of the 
committee, which included Edwin 
A. Blashfield, the mural painter; 
Herbert Adams, president of the 
National Academy; Frederick Pratt 
of Pratt Institute and Dr. Miller of 
the New York Committee for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

The 100 posters admonish the 
spectator to keep in the open; 
others, to eat nourishing food; 
others, to take sun baths; others 
still, to avoid expectoration and to 
boost cleanliness in the home. One 
striking slogan proclaims “Air Is 
Free; Breathe It”; while another 
sententiously remarked that  sun- 
shine and fresh air will pull “U” 
out of tuberculosis. This catching 
phrase accompanied a well drawn 
poster from the High School of 
Commerce. It showed a crooked 
cane dragging the personal vowel 
“U” out of the word tuberculosis. 
So pleased were the judges with 
this poster that they gave it first 
honorable mention. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURGH. Carnegie Institute 
is offering education in_ short 
courses to the women who are will- 
ing to do man’s work in war times. 

HARRISBURG. The following 
resolution was unanimously adopted 
by the State Board of Education at 
a meeting held in Philadelphia 
June 5, 1918. It suggests a pro- 
gram of large proportions in the 
educational activities of the state. 

Whereas, The increased cost of 
living has made teachers’ salaries 
throughout the commonwealth en- 
tirely inadequate, and 

Whereas, -The school districts 
are at present unable to meet the 
emergencies created by the war 
and, without supplementary reve- 
nue, will be unable to secure and 


hold the type of teachers needed 
in the schools and to make pro- 
vision for the Americanization of 
the foreign-born population, as well 
as for the other agencies neces- 
Sary to make the schools as effeé- 
tive as present-day conditions de- 
mand and after-war necessities will 
require, and 

Whereas, The education of its 
citizens is as vital to the state as 
to the school district since it shares 
in the benefits of schools well 
conducted and likewise suffers 
when the product sent out from 
them is iriefficient or poorly 
equipped, and 

Whereas, Real estate, in addition 
to the taxes borne by it for the 
conduct of the affairs of the com- 
munity and county, bears the en- 
tire burden of maintaining the 
schools, excepting a comparatively 
small contribution made by the 
state to the school districts, and 

Whereas, The state, which has 
various untouched sources from 
which revenue may be obtained, is 
contributing an amount wholly in- 
sufficient to operate the schools of 
the commonwealth, and since it is 
possible for the state to distribute 
additional charges so as not to un- 
duly burden school districts which 
have only real estate as _ their 
source of revenue, and 

Whereas, Practically every school 
district in the commonwealth is in 
urgent need of relief which can 
only come through legislative en- 
actment, 

Therefore be it resolved, That a 
committee consisting of Marcus 
Aaron, William Lauder, Robert C. 
Shaw, Nathan C. Schaeffer and J. 
George Becht be appointed to urge 
the necessary legislation providing 
for the payment by the state, in 
addition to its present school ap- 
propriation, to every school dis- 
trict of the commonwealth at least 
twenty-five per cent. of the salaries 
paid by such districts to its 
teachers. 


VIRGINIA. 
DANVILLE. Women teachers 


get an increase of nearly ten per 
cent. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 

WASHINGTON. A. O. Fulkerson, 
former county superintendent of 
Daviess County, has been chosen 
principal of the high school to suc- 
ceed Slater Bartlow, resigned. 

TERRE HAUTE. As a resuk of 
his activity in seeking to have Her- 
bert Briggs, director of vocational 
education, ousted, Superintendent C. 
J. Waits has been subjected to very 


severe public censure. Recently he. 


resigned and Briggs did likewise. 
The board adjusted the matter by 
making the vocational department in- 
dependent of the superintendent and 
continuing both men in office. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 








A Dollar Saved on Books 
One Dollar More to Win the War 


There is every need for economy in school books 
this year. Economic conditions at home demand it. 


The Government needs every dollar you can save. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


DOUBLE THE LIFE OF A NEW BOOK 
AND PROLONG THE USE OF AN OLD BOOK. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 











MASSACHUSETTS 








ALEXANDRIA. F. W.  Stoler, 
principal of the high school, has re- 
signed to accept a similar position in 
the Tipton High School. 

LA PORTE. Mes. Minnie Wolfe 
is the first woman ever elected to 
the city board of education. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHAMPAIGN. The “War Cate- 
chism” prepared and published by 
Superintendent W. W. Earnest, has 
already had a sale of 38,000 copies 
and apparently the sales have only 
begun. 

Elementary teachers’ salaries have 
been increased fourteen per cent. 
and high school teachers twelve per 
cent. 

ROCKFORD. In Winnebago 
County there are 112 rural schools 
and 105 of these have 100 per cent. 
Juvenile Red Cross record. 

Superintendent C. R. Reed has 
given noble patriotic leadership in 
his first year of service. There 
are 10,000 children who are mem- 
bers of the Junior Red Cross. In 
every school one hour a. day is 
given to Junior Red Cross work. 
They have made and sent to refu- 
gees 2,583 garments. To hospitals 
and camps they also sent 3,845 gar- 
ments and accessories. They also 
prepared 24,854 surgical dressings 
and similar utilities. In March 
and April, 1918, the boys of the 
manual training department made 
for soldier camps 2,615 articles. 
The art department in five months 
made 1,995 articles of value for sol- 
diers in camp. Up to May 13 the 
elementary schools bought or sold 
$19,770 Thrift stamps, and the high 
school. $24,378. The high school 
students bought or sold $346,450 in 
Liberty Loan Bonds. The teach- 
ers own $25,600 of these bonds. 
The garden work is equally effec- 
tive. Ten teachers will supervise 
garden work all summer. 

PEORIA. An entirely new official 
regime was established at the May 
meeting of the board of education. 
The opposition to the management 
of the past five years had _ eleven 
votes to six for the former officials’ 
program. 

MURPHYSBORO. Superintendent 
M. N. Todd, who has served seven- 


teen years at Carlyle, Ill, twelve of 
which have been as city superintend- 
ent, has been elected principal of 
Murphysboro Township High School 
at a salary of $2,600. Mr. Todd was 
offered an increased ‘salary and a 
three-year contract to remain at Car- 
lyle. 

LAKE VILLA. The Allendale 
farm, Wilson New, manager, is one 
of the most interesting farm schools 
in the country. It is elaborately 
equipped and adequately supported 
by the Allendale Association. 

OAK PARK. The high school 
has 300 stars on its service flag. 


KANSAS. 

Fifty-nine county superintendents 
are women, as are 13,000 of the 
15,000 teachers. 

The fifty-nine counties presided 
over by women superintendents 
are: Allen, Miss Lavonia M. 
Donica; Anderson, Miss Josie Hen- 
derson; Atchison, Miss, D. Anna 
Speer; Barber, Miss Lola Lich- 
lyter; Bourbon, Miss May Hare; 
Brown, Miss Alma McAtee; Chase, 
Miss Katherine Montgomery; 
Chautauqua, Miss Carrie Bellmon; 
Clark, Miss Maggte M. Myers; 
Clay, Mrs. Sue Hemphill; Cloud, 
Miss Jane Collins; Coffey, Miss 
Cora E. Arnold; Comanche, Miss 
Mary Willard; Cowley, Miss Edna 
L. Johnson; Dickinson, Miss Mary 
E. Woolverton; Edwards, Miss 
Mary Mulliken; Finney, Miss 
Emma F. Wilson; Ford, Miss Es- 
ther Wilkinson; Geary, Mrs. Nora 
R. Clark; Grant, Miss Deane Mil- 
ler; Gray, Miss Edith Miller; 
Greenwood, Miss Mary L. Service; 
Harvey, Miss Ruth E. Mitten; 
Hodgeman, Miss Winifred T. Gol- 
ler; Jefferson, Miss Annie God- 
dard; Jewell, Miss Lulu Coyner; 
Johnson, Miss Zilpah Boone; 
Kearny, Mrs. India Simmons; 
Labette, Miss Ida B. Marley; Linn, 
Miss Maude Hunts; Lyon, Mrs. 
Nettie B. Cartmel; Meade, Miss 
Ola Granger; Miami, Miss Maggie 
Routt; Montgomery, Miss Ethel 
A. Gillespie; Morton, Mrs. W. N. 
Newby; Ness, Miss Edna Robison; 
Norton, Miss Pearl Wyrill; Os- 
borne, Miss Bertha Yoxall; Ot- 
tawa, Miss. Lilian Mortimer; 
Pawnee, Miss Bertha Pruett; 





Phillips, Miss Olive L. Thomas; 
Pratt, Miss L. Grace Heaton; Re- 
public, Miss Mary Jansky; Rice, 
Miss Bertha McCabe; Riley, Miss 
Reppie Carey; Rooks, Mrs. Jennie 
Walsh; Scott, Miss Genevieve 
Lancaster; Seward, Miss Emma 
r'hompson; Shawnee, Miss M. Edna 
Corbet; Sherman, Miss Nona 
Stewart; Stafford, Miss Anna M. 
Beck; Stevens, Miss Mary Burns; 
fhomas, Miss Alice Bieber; Trego, 
Mrs. Minnie O’Niel; Wabaunsee, 
Miss Annie G. Grouch: Wallace, 
Miss Rose Gilbert; Washington, 
Miss Millie Spence; Wilson, Mrs. 
Fannie Lyon; Woodson, Miss 
Elizabeth T. Spencer. 


MICHIGAN. 

The State School Fund from cor- 
poration. tax will be more than 
$5,000,000 this year. This is half a 
million more than last year. 

Increases in salaries ranging from 
$70 to $200 are reported from East 
Saginaw, Kalamazoo, Flint, Pontiac, 
Ypsilanti, Lansing and Muskegon. 

KALAMAZOO. The — schools 
gave a brilliant demonstration of 
the war work of 7,000 pupils. 

BATTLE CREEK. Superintend- 
ent W. G. Coburn is a noble leader 
of all the students of the city. 
Rarely has any man made as good 
a record as has he in this regard. 

GRAND RAPIDS. The drive of 
the teachers for more pay was the 
most intense educational campaign 
the city has ever known. 

BAY CITY. The Chamber of Com- 
merce is taking an active part in sup- 
porting the board of education in its 
plan to increase the salaries of the 
teachers. 

MISSOURI. 

State Superintendent Lamkin 
urges an increase of twenty-five 
per cent. in the salaries of teach- 
ers. He urges that Missouri adopt 
the Massachusetts idea that $550 
should be the irreducible minimum 
salary for every teacher in city or 
country. 

There are some deplorable facts 
regarding teachers salaries: 122 
per cent. of all elementary teachers 
in the state receive less than $360 
a year; 31.5 per cent. receive less 
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than $450 per year; 75.5 per cent. 
receive less than $500 a year. 

COLUMBIA. The state univer- 
sity has issued a_bulletinjof 182 
pages, edited by J. H. Coursault, 
on Accredited Junior Colleges. It 
is an elaborate treatment of every 
administration, scholastic and edu- 
cational phase of the Junior Col- 
lege. 

KANSAS CITY. Public Service, 
51 Chambers Street, New York, says 
that this city ranks fifth in bank 
clearings, twenty-seventh in max- 
imum salaries for grade teachers, 
and thirty-fourth in minimum sal- 
aries. 

ST. LOUIS. The new _ thirteen- 
story University Club Building has 
cost $550,000. 

The Musicians’ Mutual Benefit 
Association has voted to fine any 
member twenty-five dollars who 
speaks German on the premises of 
the association’s club. or on any 
professional engagement. The club 
went further in its self-Americani- 
zation by removing from the front 
of the building the name “Aschen- 
broedel Club,” which has been 
there for thirty-one years. 


NEBRASKA. 


Nebraska was the first state in the 
Union, and for a long time the only 
state, that had 100 per cent. in War 
Saving Stamp sales. 


OHIO. 


TOLEDO. The city has in use 
forty portable school buildings. A 
special tax levy for buildings and for 
the increase of teachers’ salaries 1s 
inevitable. 

NEWARK. Principal Oren J. 
Barnes of this city succeeds Mr. 
Hawkins as_ superintendent. His 
election is for three years at $3,000. 

STEUBENVILLE. Superintendent 
R. L. Ervin is making a great success 
of the Thrift Stamp campaign on the 
following basis :— 

“The Government allows about 50 
cents a day for the feeding of one 
soldier. A child who buys’ two 
thrift stamps will provide sustenance 
for one Sammie one day. 

“The schools of Ohio have ap- 
proximately one million pupils en- 
rolled and the schools of the United 
States have about thirty millions en- 
rolled. It is supposed that we have 
a million men in France performing 
one kind of service or another. 

“Therefore when all the Ohio chil- 
dren have purchased two stamps each, 
they will have kept one million sol- 
diers one day; and when the thirty 
million children have purchased two 
stamps a month, they will provide 
maintenance for our force in France 
for thirty days. 

“Hence, an average of two thrift 
stamps a month purchased by eac 
of the thirty millions of school chil- 
dren, will provide food for a million 
American soldiers in France.” 

BELLAIRE. J. V. ‘Nelson, prin- 
cipal of Bellaire High School, has 
been elected superintendent of schools 
at Bellaire at a salary of $2,100. 

CINCINNATI. Cincinnati sees no 
shortage of teachers in September. 

SPRINGFIELD. The teachers’ 
campaign for a _ twenty-five per 
cent. increase has resulted. in sub- 
stantial increase but not a twenty- 
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Two weeks or four weeks. 


106 Bay State Road ° 








Summer Courses on Speech Correction 


Given in Boston or your City August 5-31. 
PRICE $5 UP. 


Makes the Part-Time Speech 
Teacher. Send postal for circular. 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Boston, Mass. 








BME RS ON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge ofhis own powersin expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 








five per cent. increase, and it does 
not go into effect till September. 
MANSFIELD. Superintendent 
H. H. Helter is re-elected at a 
salary of $2,800, with an annual in- 
crease during his three-year term. 


—_——— 


WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE. This is the first 
city, so far as we know, in which 
the teachers prefer their salary in 
ten payments instead of twelve. 
JANESVILLE. German has been 
voted out of the schools. 


MINNESOTA. 


A slight increase has been voted 
all teachers in consideration of war 
prices, 


IOWA. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS. The city has 
never had as great excitement as at 
present. Superintendent Saam is 
facing several problems and so are 
the teachers. 

DUBUQUE. The city has found a 
way out of its dilemma over the new 
high school building program. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES. Extensive plans 
are made for the Americanization of 
all foreigners in the city. Superin- 
tendent Albert Shiels and President 
Ernest C. Moore of the State Normal 
School have been appointed by 
United States Representative I. N. 
3runswig to have full charge of the 
work of making all foreigners true 
blue Americans. 

BERKELEY. Miss Grace Hill- 
vard is elected president of the Grade 
Teachers’ Association of the city, 
and several plans are proposed for 
vitalizing the association. 

OAKLAND. The Opportunity 
School idea as tried this year in three 
schools is so successful that four other 


schools will have such classes next 
year. 


NEW MEXICO. 

ALBUQUERQUE. Farm and 
Ranch gives our county superin- 
tendent a deserved compliment :— 

Bernalillo County is near the 
centre of New Mexico. The 1910 
United States census gives it, out- 
side of Albuquerque, the county 
seat, a population of 12,586. Seven 
years ago the voters of this coun- 
elected Atanasio Montoya superin- 


tendent of county schools. Mr.” 


Montoya was not contented to sit 
still and take things as they were 
One-room, one-teacher, poorly 
equipped “shacks” seattered over 
the county did not meet with his 
idea of what public schools should 
be, so he went to work for first- 
elass consolidated schools, instead 
of the one-room buildings in use. 
The accompanying illustrations 
show some of the one-room build- 
ings now abandoned for new con- 
solidated schools, which were de- 
signed by Mr. Montoya and built 
under his administration. All 
schools in the valley of the county 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 


tional. Prepares teachers for thé 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principa' 


MRS. JULIA 


. 

Spanish :. HUNTINGTON 
a well known Spanish teacher, will open her home 
in Pleasant Valley, Amesbury, Mass., this summer to a 
few students. Those who wish to combine a stay in the 
country with the perfect mastery of the Spanish lan- 
guage for social, business, travel or teaching purposes, 
will find this an excellent opportunity. Mrs. Hunt 
ington can furnish the highest credentials and would 
of course, desire references from her pupils. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill,, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 
Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 





HE EpMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXxcHANGE 


Founded 1897 101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
Manual, Service Worth Paying For, Sent free 
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pNacalion Hazards 





So many things will happen to the nearly half million teachers in 
America this summer that you should enroll for a T. C. U. policy before 
something happens to you. ; : 

Injury and sickness account for nine-tenths of our disappointments 
and money loss. Let the T. C. U. take the chances and pay the agreed 
protection any time all during the year, especially this summer. 


For Instance, These Things Happened Last Summer 


A New Jersey teacher was taken sick with typhoid fever, due to impure 
water supply at a summer resort. The T. C. U. came to her aid with a 
check. She said the money was very acceptable. 

An Ohio teacher was taken ill last August. 
but she was a member of the T. C. U. 
expenses. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for a period of illness that does not 
confine you to the house, but keeps you from your work. It will pay you 
$11.67 a week when you are quarantined. It also pays benefits for opera- 
tions and hospital! care, in addition to other benefits. It pays for accidental 
loss of life, limb or eye; all benefits being doubled for travel accidents. 

Every Teacher in America should be a member of the T. C. U. and 
share its protection. If you have not already done so, fill out and mail 
the coupon for information. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 
534 T..C. U. Bld¢., Lincoln, Neb. 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 

To the T. C. U., 534 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 


She needed help sorely, 
and the T. C. U. helped pay the 





CUT 
OUT 


AND testimonials. 
MAIL i tate chet naeh cece as somtbeeaans pry anednee tus 
TODAY Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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are consolidated, having from three 
to five teachers each, doing the 
same class of work as the city 
schools of Albuquerque. They have 
modern equipment, even to pianos, 
talking machines, sewing machines, 
etc. Free transportation is pro- 
vided for pupils living far from 
school, fourteen wagons being used 
at present. In the thinly settled 
mountainous section they still have 
the one-room schools, but all are 
new, well ventilated buildings with 
modern equipment. The length of 
the school term is nine months in 
all schools in the county. As com- 
munity centres the county schools 
are very popular. During the pro- 
hibition campaign last fall all 
meetings were held in the school- 
houses of the county. The children 
furnished “The Special Feature” of 
all the programs, and the people 
turned out en masse to hear the 
various speakers and to take part 
in the program. Mr. Montoya not 
only insists in having well trained 
teachers, but also encourages his 
teachers to improve while in the 
service, and there is probably no 
county in the state where a greater 
proportion of the county teachers 
attend summer sessions of the nor- 
mal schools than do the teachers of 
Bernalillo County. Domestic 
Science departments of the county 
schools are so equipped and man- 
aged that it is possible for them to 
prepare a splendid luncheon for a 
group of six who were inspecting 
the county schools two years ago. 
This made a very favorable impres- 
sion upon the_ inspectors. Mr. 
Montoya is regular in his attend- 
ance at all the national meetings, 
and is thoroughly up to date. This 
fact, coupled with his enthusiasm 
for the work and _ his ability to 
“stay with the job,” is responsible 
for the splendid success he has had 
in the work. 


NORTHWESTERN ‘STATES. 
IDAHO. 


BOISE. Superintendent C. E. 
Rose of this city has brought out 
a fourth edition of his valuable 
presentation of the civic life of the 
state. The first edition was 
brought out in 1912. This edition 
brings it down to 1918. 





OREGON. 
_ EUGENE. The state university 
is greatly enlarging its extension 
department this year. 





WASHINGTON. 

WALLA WALLA. The _ Com- 
munity Centre movement, which now 
numbers more than 200 centres in the 
state, was started in this county when 
Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, now 
state superic:.tendent, was 
superintendent. 

TACOMA. The night schools 
have had by far their most success- 
ful year. 

SPOKANE. Many teachers have 
salary increases. Many increases 
are as high as $200, though most 
are either $100 or $50. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


county 





WASHINGTON. The teachers, 
backed by public sentiment, the 
Chamber of Commerce and other 
organizations, are seeking $1,000 
salary for minimum grade teach- 
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ers. Anything less than that in 
Washington is scandalous. 

Professor Benjamin R. Andrews 
of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in a bulletin of the 
Bureau of Education calls attention 
to the fact that about 1,500 high 
schools give instruction in house- 
hold arts, as do two-thirds of the 
state normal schools. Over 250 
colleges and universities have in- 
struction in household science, in 
which nearly 8,000 students are reg- 
istered. 


An American’s Duty 

The main duty of noncombatant 
Americans briefly may be stated 
as follows :— 

Increase production, economize in 
consumption, lend your savings to 
the government, and hold your 
Liberty Bonds. 
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NATURE LOVERS’ RENDEZ- 
VOUS AND SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF ORNITHOLOGY 


Outdoor studies of nature, and 
notably of wild bird life, have be- 
come of very practical interest for 
teachers. The National Association 
of Audubon Societies has long real- 
ized the importance of adequate 
preparation for the teaching of 
bird study, and has given financial 
aid to various summer school 
courses in this subject. This sea- 
son it is starting a ‘project of its 
own. 

A prominent New York manu- 





facturer and capitalist, Charles 
M. Ams, had acquired in Eastern 
Connecticut a picturesque wild 


glacial lake over a mile long, and 
three or four square miles of sightly 
diversified country surrounding it. 
Becoming a life member of this 
association, he has given to it the 
use of this splendid estate, repre- 
senting an investment of quarter 
of a million dollars, as an orni- 


thological experiment station and 
wild life sanctuary. This is now 
known as Amston. Here, under 


the direction of Herbert K. Job, the 
well-known naturalist and author, 
the association is conducting ex- 
perimental research in methods of 
attracting and increasing wild birds, 
and in the propagation of various 
game species, including several 
kinds of quails, pheasants, wild 
pigeons, and many kinds of Ameri- 
can water fowl. The whole tract 
abounds in wild bird life, thus af- 
fording opportunity for an unusual 
variety of practical studies in this 
general subject. 

This great property as a “Nature 


Lovers’ Rendezvous” under aus- 
pices of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, is open to 


the public who are interested in 


birds and nature. Its headquar- 
ters, the “Audubon House,” has 
working collections of birds and 


an ornithological library, and will 
be open to visitors and students 
from early June throughout the 
season. The Amston Inn will re- 
ceive, at moderate rates, those 
who wish to remain. ' 

Beginning on July 6 a stated 
summer school session for three 
weeks will be held, with class and 
field work and illustrated evening 
lectures by specialists. 

Inquiries will be answered by 
Herbert K. Job, West Haven, Conn. 
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RESULTS in agency work which count most are those that please our candidates and 
employing officers best. When a candidate writes us as one did on May 28: ‘On 

Saturday I made a personal application at————, and have secured the eighth grade position to 

which you recommended me at a salary of $950 instead of the 900 named. ‘1 his was due to the fact 


that a position in——-——was offered me at iCH there was no agency fee attached. As I 
the same time at a salary of $1,000 and to much preferred — I have accepted 


that for less salary and will send you the fee connected with the securing of the position on the 


first of October. It was Leap your efforts that I was able to secure such a splendid iticn 
and I wish to express my heartfelt thanks to Bardeen’s Teachers Agency,’’ we feel T 
that the effort to make a distinct fit was well worth while and one of those which UN ” 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Teac 











25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO - 


as a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. if - 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in all, 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public ana private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘2troduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN ::: 
Schools and,Families 


and FOREIGN 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 


to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. No charge t i} 
none for regiettation® if you meee 


Kellogg's Agelcy # 


desirable pl now 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. . 





ee 


recommends teachere and has filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 





with good general education wanted for aepartn ent wor 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penge 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved s 
tem of music and drawing secure positions wees $70 to $90 per month. For tertiles 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrishbure, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante. 





THE BRIDGE & TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Propriet 
442 Tremont Building, tenet, 


AGENCY 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
RAIN superior people We 
366 FIFTH AVENUE : aT 
Between 34th and 85th Streets register only reliable 

New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prof. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists T 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. eachers 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, 
81 Chapel! St. 





W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
Albany, N. Y. 













We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP , 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | « Beacon st. 5. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


| ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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What part does the Victrola play in your school? 


Now is the time to plan a definite listening course for next year, based upon the 


Victrola and Victor Records. 


You will find excellent help in formulating a special Victrola co - by consulting the new 1918 
edition of a 


New Graded List of Records for Children in Home and School. 


This is a catalogue of 272 pages, beautifully illustrated; it contains a list of over 1000 Victor 
Records, with descriptive notes classified according to use in various grades 
and subjects. Have you formed a circulating Record Library for your schools? 


Remember that thé Victrola has become an indispensable servant of 
education. It is used to illustrate and vitalize the lesson in Literature, His- 
tory and Geography. It is used for Physical Education, Nature Study, Pen- 
manship, Typewriting, Voice Culture, Ear Training, Opera Study, Music 
‘History, and the study of Orchestral ‘Instruments. From Victor Records, 
the boys in our Army and Navy are learning Wireless Telegraphy and French. 


No school is too remote for the Victrola to bring to its occupants the 
golden tones of Caruso and Melba, the brilliant violins of Maud Powell and 
Jascha Heifetz, the piano of Paderewski, and the great instrumental master- 
pieces played by the world’s most famous bands and orchestras. 


With this world of opportunity fot real culture at your door, can your school afford 
to be without a Victrola and a well-planned course ? 





Ask your Victor dealer to supply you with copies of ‘A New 
Graded List’’ and ‘‘The Victrola in Rural Schools,’’ or send 
a postcard to the 








Victrola XXV, $75 Educational Department 
SS Victor Talking Machine Co. 
When the Victrola is not in Camden, N. J. 





use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 


cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 
people. 


Kc 










To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, “His Master's Voice.”’ it is on all genuine 
products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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